








THE ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 1946-1947 


Pub- Reading 
lisher’s Circle 


Title Author 
FIRST GRADE 
> stew & 6 Le 
Field 
Francis 


Frisky 


The Little Fisherman 
Prayer for a Child 
“Scat, Scat” . : 
Seven Diving Ducks 


SECOND emane 
The Forgetful ; 
Homes for Al 
The Little Rabbit Who ‘Wanted Red Wings 
Straight Up o's 


Elephant 


THIRD GRADE 
The Cocoa Dancer ee we ce 


Sry Goes to the Circus 
e Jonathan ie te 
Now and Then Stories 


- Rue 

Battle 
Mason 
Ousley 


FOURTH GRADE 
os Ge Suits Sed ie wo eee 
Gunner and the Dumbo 
Our Country 
Robert Pulten, ‘Boy Craftsman 


urgess 
. «. Follett 
. Mitchell 

w ae 


Price 


$1.50 
1.50 
-60 
1.00 


$4.60 


~~ $3.24 


1.25 
1.60 
1.25 
1.28 


$5.38 


Price 
$ .85 
85 
45 
-65 


$2.80 


$2.35 


Author 
Sellew 


Title 

FIFTH GRADE 
Adventures with the Gods . Das Ss 
Daniel Boone iy McGuire 
Private Pepper Comes ‘Home ¢ Cavanah 
Sibby Botherbox ; 3S la gh a 


SIXTH GRADE 
Donald Duck Sees South America : 
Henry’s Lincoln . . ‘ 
ustin Morgan Had a Horse 
agical elons 


. _Disney 
Neyhart 
enry 
Brink 


SEVENTH GRADE 
— es « a.» 6 6) Bee 
Fair is the Morning. Erdman 


Jonica’s Island . aA aoe Malvern 
Stocky, Boy of West Texas .... . . Baker 


Big Red 


Sneuts GRADE 

The Birthday of a Nation . o— — & Beard 
Bramble Bush ‘ ; Dickson 
Logging Chance Lasher 
The Secret Spring Jacobs 


Complete Set—Publishers’ List Price . 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price 
Lincoln’s New Salem 


: . “Thomas 
(Premium book if complete set is ordered. ) 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS—1946-1947 


Ana Bartlett Returns to the Philippines Johnson 
The adventures of a Navy nurse. A story of bravery 
and courage in the face of tremendous difficulties. 

Arctic Adventure ° . . Macmillan 
An adventure story of two ‘boys i in the Arctic with 
a famous scientist and Arctic explorer. 

Astronomy: What Everyone Should Know Allen 
A sound, clear book that leads to a better apprecia- 
tion of what astronomy really is. 

The Black Stallion Returns . . Farley 

boy’s great love for a horse leads him to adven- 
ture in Arabia. 

Brave Men . - Pyle 
A full length human portrayal of the * American 
soldier in action by America’s best loved and most 
widely read war correspondent. 

Chita - « Yeager 
An exciting and dramatic story of a mountain lion 
and other wild life in our great western mountains. 

Chucklebait—Funny Stories for Everyone Scoggin 
Stories which are timeless in their appeal; small fry, 
school days, boy meets girl, and family affairs. 

Diplomat in Carpet Slippers . . Monaghan 
Abraham Lincoln deals with foreign affairs, a fas- 
cinating role not previously portrayed. 

Electronics for Boys and Girls s Bendick 
A beginning in electronics, what it is, what electrons 
are, and how they are harnessed. 

Fashion is Our Business : Williams 
Careers of famous American designers. A splendid 
career book for girls. 

Goal to Go . . . Scholz 

A vivid, authentic picture of life in the great Naval 

Academy. 

History of World War II . . Miller 
The records of World War Il, as set forth in this 
volume, challenge imagination, a monumental work. 
More than 200 photographs. 

January Thaw Partridge 
The story ree an old Connecticut farmhouse and the 
family who couldn’t resist it even though the deed 
was “quiet”. 

Kay Allen on Overseas Mission ‘ 
A picture of embattled Jugoslavia: an exciting tale 
of a Nazi-occupied country. 

Lake Michigan : . Quaife 
The American Lake Series. A picture ‘of the Lake 
in its historical and human setting. 

Modern Wonder Book of the Air . . « Carlisle 
A story of the growth of aviation, of outstanding 
pioneers in flying. 

The Moved-Outers . . . Means 

e story of a Japanese- American. re-location camp. 

My Animal Babies . . Benchley 
By the only woman zoo keeper i in the world. Balboa 
Park Zoo in San Diego. 38 photographs. 

My Greatest Day in Baseball .. . Carmichael 
Forty-seven dramatic stories by forty- “seven stars. 

A Naturalist in Cuba Barbour 
The impressions of a noted scientist on Cuba, its 
animals, its geology, and the taste and feel of the 
place. 

New Found World Pace leer Shippen 

colorful well-informed survey, from earliest 
times, = the peoples between Mexico and Tierra 
del Fueg 

Now That» April's There ‘ F Neumann 
England’s children sent here for safety were re- 
turned after five years. A delightful story is an 
outcome of this migration. 


Simmons 


$2.00 


$1.25 


Patriot in the Saddle m Nolan 
A daring lad’s adventures in the Tennessee forests 
just before the War of 1812. 

Plastics: What Everyone Should Know Wolfe 
This book explains the composition, treatment and 
uses of plastics in an interesting nontechnical style. 

Raymond L. Ditmars, His Exciting Career with 

Reptiles, Animals and Insects . Wood 
An ona book of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion for Children’s Literature Animal Contest. 

Runway to the Sun .. . Scott 
“I was always jealous “of the birds.” So Colonel 
Scott begins this interesting story of a great pilot’s 
experiences. 

Sunly > -« “ae 

modern. seventeen year old girl i in New Hampshire. 

Santa Fe, the Railroad that Built an Empire. Marshall 
A fascinating history, not only of a railroad, but 
of the whole Southwest. 

The Shenandoah " . Davis 
Rivers of America Series. Due to its beauty and 
to its historic interest, one of the most loved rivers 
of the United States, 

Short Leash ... : Shurtleff 
A new. dog story introducing two great Army dogs, 
seneaee and Huskie, in the New Guinea moun- 


The ‘Silver Inkwell ‘ Whitney 
Good advice for would-be writers and editors here. 
And few vocational novels for girls have such well 
plotted human stories as this one. 

Smoke Jumper. . Allee 
This story of fighting fire with ” parachute jumpers 
reveals a vital phase of Forest Service work in 
Western United States. 

Son of Thunder — Patrick Henry Carson 
A colorful narrative diem oy of Patrick Henry. 
Sports Extra . Frank 
An anthology “of outstanding sport ‘stories by the 
best writers. A real contribution to the literature 

of sports. 

Tales from the Vienna Woods . . . Ewen 
This is the only biography of Johann ‘Strauss in 
print in America; the complete opus list is uni 

A Treasury of Horse Stories seit 
Here is a book which will appeal not only to — 
who love and own horses, but to all who read fine 
literature. 

Tune in for Elizabeth McBride 
Career story of a Radio Interviewer. How a mid- 
western girl succeeded in entering this field upon 
coming to New York. 

Twenty Careers of Tomorrow . = << ae 
This book contains facts that will aid any boy or 
girl in making a vocational choice in our ‘changing 
world. 

Understanding the Latin Americans . Farthing 
TIllustrat Old World background. Geographical 
features and natural resources. Colonial period and 
growth of democracy. Domestic problems and in- 
ternational relations. 

Within the Circle eis Steffansson 

fascinating picture of the lands that lie within 
the Arctic Circle. By the wife of the famous explor- 
er, Vilhjalmur Steffansson. 

Complete Set—Publishers’ Price . ’ 

Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order 


Pub- 
lisher’s 
Price 


$2.00 
1.20 
1,25 
___ 2.00 


~ $6.45 —‘$: 


-88 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 


$6.88 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


$8.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


$8.00 
$47.80 


1.25 


$2.00 


2.50 


2.75 


- $103.05 


Reading 
Circle 
Price 


a 05 


$72.00 


Any number of books may be ordered at the indicated prices. Add 
10c when an order is less than $2.00. All books shipped postpaid; no 


sales tax. 


Send all orders to D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








DRENE’S JUNIOR MISS HAIR-DO OF THE MONTH 


Sy - 


é 
“ apt % 


HOW TO SET: 1. After your Drene Shampoo, make a cir- 
cular part from left to right temple about two inches back 
from center hairline (to form bang). Then make a center 
part to just below crown of the head. This will keep the top 
and back hair flat and smooth, creating the sleek, new cap 
effect. Push a slanting shadow wave into the straight bangs. 
2. After combing side and back hair down smoothly, make 
a wave all around the head from ear to ear. Set the first row 
of curls into the wave (clockwise) all the way around the 
head, Turn the second row of curls in the opposite direction, 
and continue to alternate each row, so that the curls, when 
combed out will be loose and free. 
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HOW TO COMB: Brush out curls so that the hair is smooth 
as satin above the curls. There is.no break between the side 
5 and back hair. Push in wave around the head from ear to 
(> ear. Brush bangs gently so as not to lose the shadow wave. 
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To aid in your classroom Good Grooming projects, Drene 
Shampoo brings you another series of up-to-the-minute 
hair-dos ... designed in the best of good taste for the 
modern high school miss...each one complete with 
easy-to-follow setting instructions. 


What makes his world go 

( round? You... the lovely you with 

radiant Drene-clean hair... hair softly curled, with dash- 
ing coquettish bangs. 


33 PERCENT MORE LUSTRE WITH DRENE. “I know 
my hair will always look its best,” says pretty fashion model 
Babs March, “for Drene brings out all its natural lustre.” 
Babs is right! Drene reveals as much as 33 percent more 
lustre than any soap or soap shampoo. Drene is not a soap 
shampoo...never leaves any dulling film as all soaps do. 


DRENE WITH HAIR CONDITIONING ACTION leaves 
hair easy to manage. Babs’ smartly styled hair-do with a soft 
fringe of bangs may look a bit difficult, but let Babs tell you 
how easy it is to manage. 

“The secret of this Drene-lovely hair-do is the part which 
makes the hair lie smooth on top. 
But, really, it’s quite easy to fix 
hair after using Drene with Hair 
Conditioning action.” 

Babs, like all immaculately 
groomed fashion models, never 
lets dandruff spoil her appear- 
ance. Drene removes unsightly 
dandruff flakes the first time you 
use it, 


Procter & Gamble 


cg, Ee ee a 


HELPFUL MATERIAL FOR YOUR GOOD GROOMING PROJECT 
Home Economics Dept. 

Procter & Gamble 

Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Please send me sample copy of the hair-care booklet, “A 
Girl and Her Hair,” and leaflet describing shampooing and 
hair styling charts. Also a return postcard for ordering the 
charts and additional hair-care books, and as many sam- 
ples of Drene Shampoo as needed for classroom distribution 


Name 





Institution Address 


City. 








In Sunshine and Shadow: Pages from 
Poe. College Entrance Book Company, 104 
_ Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 247 pages. Price, $1.15. 
A selection of the tales of Edgar Allen 
Poe that seem best suited to young people 
of high-school age, simplified to make 
them readable by slow and average pupils 
in grades nine to eleven. 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe, by Frank 
L. Beals. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 86 pages. 

A title in the “Famous Stories Series,” 
rewritten in modern style and considerably 
simplified. 


These Americas, by Samuel A. John- 
son. Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.80. 

A history of the Americas for secondary 
schools, designed either for a basic course 
in South American history or as a sup- 
plement to a course in American history, 
written so as to be read with interest. 


New Studies in Grammar, by Mabel C. 
Hermans and Marjorie Nichols Shea. Hen- 
ry Holt and Company, Inc., 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.68. 

The facts of grammar are presented 
through subject matter that is of interest 
to high-school students. The lessons of each 
of twelve units are interrelated in two 
ways: first, they deal with one general 
phase of grammar, and second, they are 
presented by means of one general subject 
—Aviation, Radio, Modern Maps, New 
Uses of Science, etc. 


Spelling We Use, by Ernest Horn and 
Ernest J. Ashbaugh. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Books 
2 to 8 inclusive. Price each, $.56. 

A new series of spelling textbooks for 
grades two to eight, inclusive, that provides 
a systematic and sustained attack upon the 
study, review, and mastery of a _ new, 
smaller, and more highly selective word list 
than is found in most texts. 


Changing the Curriculum, by Alice Miel. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 
West 32nd Street, New York. Cloth. 242 
pages. Price, $2.25. 

This book, addressed primarily to mem- 
bers of school administrative and supervi- 
sory staffs, presents the process of socially- 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


grounded curriculum change at the com- 
munity level. 


How to Read Statistics, by R. L. C. 
Butsch. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. Cloth. Illustfated, ~184 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

As the title indicates, the purpose of this 
book is to aid the individual who does not 
have and does not require a thorough 
knowledge of the techniques of statistics, to 
interpret and evaluate evidence and conclu- 
sions presented in statistical form and sta- 
tistical terminology. 


The Ocean Book, by John Y. Beaty. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 240 pages. Price, $1.35. 

The world which is the ocean, and those 
who work with it, its plant and animal life, 
are here explored by two boys and their 
adult guide. For grades five to eight. 


Minority Problems in the Public Schools, 
by Theodore Brameld. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York. Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 
$2.50. : 

A first-hand study of how school systems 
in seven representative cities—names ficti- 
tious—have approached the problems of 
intercultural relations, is reported. The 
study was sponsored by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education in co-operation with 
other national education groups. 


Within the Americas, by Elizabeth Col- 
lette, Tom Peete Cross, and Elmer C. 
Stauffer. Ginn and Company, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 540 pages. Price, $2.32. 

An introduction to the Americas—both 
North and South—through their literature : 
story, legend, song, and verse, descriptive 
prose and true-life stories; one of “The 
World in Literature” series. 


Chemistry and Human Affairs, by Wil- 
liam E. Price and George H. Bruce. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 788 pages. 
Price, $2.68. 

A general course in chemistry for the 
high-school emphasizing both cultural and 
utilitarian values, so organized as to in- 
clude significant new material while drop- 
ping other materials of less value to the 
student who can give only one year to the 
study of chemistry. The last six of the sev- 
enteen units deal with applications of chem- 
istry, both domestic and industrial. 
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Biology for You, by B. B. Vance and 
D. F. Miller. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 730 
pages. Price, $2.28. 

A high-school text book, organized into 
fifteen comprehensive units based on topics 
most generally covered in high-school 
courses. Special attention has been given 
to the readability of text and its interest 
creating properties. Wherever possible 
common everyday experiences are tied in 
with new knowledge. 


Five in the Family, by Dorothy Barauch 
and Elizabeth Montgomery. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 192 pages. Price, $0.96. 

Health and Personal Development Book 
C (for grade three): Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. Basic ideas about health, 
safety, and personal development are pre- 
sented not as isolated topics but in story 
form, as they come up in everyday living. 


This Our World, by Arthur C. Bining, 
Arthur C. Howland, and Richard L. Shry- 
ock. Newson & Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. Cloth. IIlus- 
trated. 680 pages. Price, $2.80. 

A chronological account of world his- 
tory which seeks to develop in the high- 
school student an understanding of the 
world in which he lives and to further the 
development of world citizenship, and un- 
derstanding and appreciation of democracy. 
Due emphasis is given the cultures of the 
Far East, Africa, Australia, and the Amer- 
icas as well as the European development. 
A title in the “Newson Social Studies” 
series. 


Current Publications: 


State Postwar Planning in Education: 
Some Results, by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, 
School Organization and Supervision, Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. Circular No. 234, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 
Mimeographed. 17 pages. 

The reports of planning groups and im- 
plementing legislation emphasize some sig- 
nificant nation-wide trends toward (1) 
increased funds from State sources for 
school support, distributed so as to equalize 
both school programs and local tax efforts 
and to provide on a statewide basis special 
services to schools and children; (2) reor- 
ganization of school districts into larger 
units of administration; (3) recognition of 
the need for improving the status of teach- 
ers; (4) statewide measures for improving 
school attendance; (5) strengthening state 
and county administrative departments; (6) 
lengthening the total of school services by 
offerings to children under six and by ex- 
tensfon of the period of secondary education 
through the fourteenth year of schooling; 
and (7) increased emphasis on health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 

National League of Teachers Associations 
Yearbook 1945-1946. Editor, Leonore Hel- 
liday, 516 McAlpin Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Paper. 79 pages. Contents are articles 
by individual contributors on subjects of 
interest to organized teachers. 
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this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 
"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of This Amazing America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing in full color 


eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out into a band 
more than eight feet wide, which can be arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 
With this lithographed display you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, cover- 
ing early history, scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 


American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 


Mail thi to Greyhound Inf tion Center, R 200, 
THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY (> | 113 st. Clair Ave. N.E. Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose a 

dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


Nome 





School 





Address 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greates 
increase in enrollment in a century. 
NN 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic. 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, so- 
cial studies, science and commercial 
subjects are available for shipment the 
day your requisition is received. 
a a 
PEDOMETER readings show that we 
average 18,098 steps per day. How do 
you rate? Gettin 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowTx in ReapING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. This large 
workbook requiring minimum teacher 
supervision is a definite contribution to 
the reading readiness program. 

i 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one of the many rea- 
sons why colleges everywhere are chang- 
ing to Tue Winston Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition. If the etymology is known, 
Winston gives it; if it is unknown, 
WINSTON says so. 

i) 
“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have a different theme, for in 1945 
alone they purchased over 120,000,000 
lipsticks. iio 


“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,”’ 
applaud French teachers when they 
refer to Dr. de Sauzé’s Nouveau 
Cours Pratique De Francais Pour 
CoMMENGANTS. 

rw 
NYLONS are better than ever—if you 
can find them. Fibers for elasticity are 
being tested by sound waves, and only 
threads which resound with a very high 
note are used in manufacture. 

PPP 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARITHME- 
tic We Uss, Grades 2-9. 

PA 
FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
emanated from Labrador thirty-seven 
years ago this September 6. Admiral 
R. E. Peary used the air waves to an- 
nounce to the world, “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the Pole.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 4 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA DALLAS 1 


LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 





School Library 
Conferences 


“The School Library as a Guidance 
Agency” is to be the theme of ten 
school library conferences to be held 
at as many centers throughout the 
State during October and November. 
The planning committee, which met 
in Springfield May 24, 1946, selected 
this theme because of the important 
role played by the school library in 
the school guidance program. Em- 
phasis will be placed on exhibits con- 
sisting of films, colored slides made 
from the work of children’s illustra- 
tors, slides on simplified cataloguing 
and well-planned libraries, record- 
ings, and pictures. 

Following last year’s plan the pro- 
gram for each conference is being 
planned by a local committee ap- 
pointed by the administrator of. the 
host school. working with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and of 
the Illinois State Library. 

Sponsors of the conferences, which 
are planned for both public and paro- 
chial schools, are the Illinois State 
Library, the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the 
Illinois Association of High School 
Librarians, and other groups. The 
schedule of conferences, with name of 
host administrator, follows: 

October 22, Anna; Anna-Jonesboro’ Com- 


munity High School; Mr. Robert L. Mc- 
Connell, principal 

October 23, Mt. Vernon; Mt. Vernon 
Township High School; Mr. Silas 
Echols, principal 

October 24, Edwardsville; Township High 
School; Mr. E. L. Alexander, principal 

October 29, Charleston; Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College; Mr. Roscoe F. 
Schaupp, librarian 

October 30, Normal; University High 
School; Mr. Victor M. Houston, prin- 
cipal 

November 1, Macomb; Western Illinois 
State Teachers College; Miss Lyndal 
Swofford, librarian 

November 6, Joliet; Joliet Township High 
School; Mr. Roosevelt Basler, superin- 
tendent of schools 

November 7, Wilmette; Dr. Millard D. 
Bell, superintendent of schools 

November 7, Winnetka; New Trier Town- 
ship High School; Mr. Matthew P. Gaff- 
ney, principal 

November 8, Dixon; Dixon High School; 
Mr. A. H. Lancaster, principal 
The potential value of such a series 

of conferences is pointed up by the 

fact that many persons compelled by 
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the emergency to serve as teacher- 
librarians in high schools of the State 
are not technically qualified. This fact 
was brought to light by a study of 
emergency approvals granted teach- 
ers in the high schools of the State for 
the year 1945-’46 which revealed that 
300 were technically unqualified, al- 
though a number had had experience 
in the field gained through working 
in high-school or university libraries. 


Visitation in city elementary schools 


reveals that librarians in such schools 
are even less well-trained than those 
in secondary schools. 

The setting up of Extension Cen- 
ters in a number of co-operating high 
schools in various areas of the State 
by the University of Illinois, in which 
students may secure their first year 
of higher education, makes it vitally 
important that the library facilities 
and services in such co-operating 
schools be materially increased. 

In view of these conditions in the 
educational field it is felt that a series 
of conferences on library problems 
may be of great aid to those respon- 
sible for the functioning of the library 
in the learning program. It is hoped 
that each teacher-librarian, and ad- 
ministrator who has the responsibility 
of providing satisfactory library fa- 
cilities and services, will attend at 
least one of the conferences. 





++ 


Illinoisans Go to Britain 
As Exchange Teachers 


Five Illinois teachers were among 
seventy-four American teachers se- 
lected for the first postwar exchange 
of teachers between the United States 
and Great Britain. Their names re- 
cently were announced by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Laura Deerinck, of Elm 
Place School, Highland Park, will 
exchange posts with Irene Cruick- 
shan, of Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh. Other exchanges involving 
Illinoisans are: 7 

Anne Donoghue, of Lincoln School, Ci- 
cero, Illinois with Hilda Thorndyke, Bed- 
ford Street School, Crewe, Cheshire ; Eliza- 
beth Johnson, of Cicero School, Cicero, Illi- 
nois with Irene B. Munn, Kingsey Open 
Air, Kettering, Northants; Mrs. Helen 
Rand Miller, of Evanston Township High 
School, with Dorothy Lake, Hounslow 
Heath Modern Secondary School, Houns- 
low, Middlesex; LaVonne Spiers, of the 
Edwards School, Bloomington, with Isobel 
Blair, Mortimer Road Junior School, South 
Shields. 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 
places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
and sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This modern 
wonder is accomplished by using radio waves 
to carry pictures through space. It can be 
compared to tearing a photograph into small 
bits, transmitting the pieces to a receiver, and 
reassembling them all to form the original 
picture. Instead of paper pictures, however, 
television breaks a scene down into a series of 
electric impulses and broadcasts these, along 
with the sound. 


THE ““EYE’’ OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an elec- 
tronic tube which is located inside the camera. 
This tube contains a thin plate covered with 
millions of photo-electric cells, and the image 
being televised is focused upon this mosaic of 
cells by a glass lens. Now, as any scene is com- 
posed of various areas of light, dark, and 
intermediate shades, the photo-electric cells 
see the differences in gradation and develop 
electric impulses to match them. Each picture 
is sent out pulse by pulse. Many thousands of 
these pulses are required to make a single 
picture, and thirty complete pictures are trans- 
mitted each second. 





HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam 
whose strength varies in proportion to the 
intensity of the incoming pulses strikes a 
screen coated with fluorescent material. It 
causes the screen to glow with a different 
intensity for each point, thus recreating areas 
of light and shadow—like the original scene. 
At the same time, the sound signal is separated 
inside the receiver from the picture signal, and 
activates the loudspeaker. Television transmis- 
sion is usually limited to the extent of the 
visible horizon, but relay stations at strategic 
points can strengthen the picture signal and 
greatly extend its range, enabling a person to 
hear and see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service 
to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


The newly-elected president of the N.E.A., who is Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the state of Washington, recently 
was a member of the American Educational Mission to Japan. 


To the Teachers of America 

The presidency of the National Education Association 
is a great privilege, a heavy responsibility, and a stirring 
challenge. I shall give my best to it. I earnestly ask your 
co-operation and help. We can build the united profession 
we seek only by hard work and sacrifice for the common 
cause. The Victory Action Program (see page 18) which 
was adopted by our Representative Assembly at Buffalo 
is the most important step ever taken by our profession. 
It asks that our local, state, and national associations be- 
come one in structure as great teachers have always been 
one in spirit. 

The Victory Program asks that we make ourselves 
strong that we may do our full part in a world of free 
men. We have made an inspiring beginning. Let us go 
forward with vigor. The first step is for every state and 
local association to adopt the Victory Action Program in 
principle. The second step is to adopt and to put into 
effect at the earliest possible date unified dues in local, 
state, and national associations. The third step is to work 
out for each area the lines of action which can be effec- 
tively undertaken. Let us set goals high enough to chal- 
lenge our entire membership to put forth its best effort. 
We as teachers occupy places of leadership. The opportu- 
nity is ours to build as we have never built before. Let 
us make the most of it, Now is the time. 


Peart A. WANAMAKER, President 
National Education Association 


“Lady Superintendent’’ 


Immediately upon, her election to the office of president 
of the National Education Association, Mrs. Pearl Wana- 
maker was interviewed by Kate Archibald for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. An interesting bit of personal his- 
tory of the “Lady Superintendent” of Washington’s 
schools emerged : 

“Pearl Wanamaker’s father taught her to have an in- 
terest in politics as a means to achieving good government, 
and early took her to political meetings that she might 
learn political procedure. This early training was to in- 
fluence and even keynote her life work and eventually 
send her to the State Legislature. ...” 

“One session in the Legislature led to another until the 
member from Island County had served three years in the 
lower House and two in the State Senate. Schools were 
her chief concern and taxation came next, subjects that 
were preparing her for her next job, the nonpartisan 
one of State School Superintendent. .. .” 

“A significant movement of the Wanamaker term 
(Superintendent of Public Instruction since 1941) has 
been the emergence of school teachers as an articulate 
group in Government. Mrs. Wanamaker believes that the 
responsibility of leadership, even on a world scale, rests 
largely upon the teaching profession. .. .” 


Teaching By-Passed 


Young people are skeptical about entering the teaching 
profession even when opportunity for training under a 
scholarship presents itself, it would seem from testimony 
of Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington state’s Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Only 87 candidates ap- 
peared for 100 teacher training scholarships offered by 
the American Legion in her State, she told the National 
Emergency Conference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply held at Lake Chautauqua, New York in June. 


Government Financed Scholarships 


The Legislative program of the N.E.A. approved at 
Buffalo in July calls upon the Federal Government to 
finance the establishment in every state of a system of 
competitive scholarships under which young men and 
women of high capabilities may attend college. 

From London comes the announcement that the British 
Government will maintain 1600 students at universities, 
entirely free, if necessary. The grant will be paid in full 
where the parents net income is less than £600 annually. 


Commission on the Emergency 
in Education 


To expedite the co-operation of Government agencies 
with schools and colleges in handling the problems grow- 
ing out of mounting enrollments of veterans and civilian 
youth, President Truman has appointed a Commission 
on the Emergency in Education. Announcement of the 
commission came at the conclusion of a three-day Con- 
ference on Emergency Problems in Higher Education, 
held in Washington in mid-July under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the council, is chairman of the commission. 
Two of twenty-nine members are George D. Stoddard, 
president of the University of Illinois, and Harold Swift, 
chairman, board of trustees, University of Chicago. 
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By Paul E. Mathias 


When Illinois voters encounter the Gateway Amendment pro- 
posal on their ballots in the general election on November 5, 
it will mark the fifth time that a specific proposal to liberalize 

the amending procedure set up in 
(; atew a Amendment the State’s Constitution of 1870 has 

been before the electorate. This, 
however, will be the first to seek to lower the constitutional 
hurdle that has caused the downfall of most amendatory 


proposals: the provision that such proposals must receive a 
majority of all votes cast in a general election. 








ee voters will have an oppor- 
tunity to liberalize the process of 
amending our Illinois Constitution at 
the coming November election. They 
will vote upon a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment changing the pro- 
cedure for amending our State Con- 
stitution. This proposed amendment 
affects only the procedure or method 
by which substantive provisions of 
the Constitution may be changed and 
it is commonly called the “Gateway 
Amendment.” 

It makes three changes.’ It permits 
the General Assembly, if it so chooses, 
to propose amendments to three ar- 
ticles of the Constitution at the same 
session, instead of only one article as 
now. It provides that a proposed 
amendment may be adopted by the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of those 
voting upon the proposition instead 
of (as is now required) the favorable 
vote of a majority of all votes cast in 
the election. And it requires the vote 
to be directly upon the proposal ; the 
so-called “party circle” method of 
voting is barred.” 

Our present Constitution was 
adopted in 1870. Five amendments 
submitted prior to 1891 were adopted. 
During this period ballots were print- 
ed by the political parties. It was 
common practice for a party to print 
upon its ballot a statement of its po- 
sition upon any proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. Ballots left un- 

“tAnother minor change Coates the provision 
that the Legislature ma offer proposals to 
amend the same article of the the “Constitution oftener 
than once in four years. The pro revision 
reads: the same section of the same article. 

*Under present legal visions each voter must 
vote his individual preference on a pony mers oa 
proposal, but there is now nothing in the 
tion to prevent 1 Assembly’s ee a 
legislation which would permit a State political 
convention to a position upon any p 
constitutional amendment and provide that votes 


in the party circle shall be counted for the position 
of that political party. 
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changed in this respect were counted 
on the amendment for the position 
taken by the party. 

Under this system the adoption of 
amendments was not difficult. Five 
amendments were submitted to the 
voters and all five were adopted. This 
system of voting was familiar to the 
framers of our present Illinois Con- 
stitution. 

Illinois adopted the Australian Bal- 
lot Law in 1891. No provision was 
made for continuing the party circle 
method of voting on constitutional 
amendments. Since that time thirteen 
proposed amendments of the constitu- 
tion have been submitted to the vot- 
ers. Only two, the Chicago Charter 
Amendment of 1904 and the Deep 
Waterway Bond Amendment of 1908, 
have been adopted. A number of these 
amendments, however, received the 
favorable vote of a substantial ma- 
jority of those voting on the proposal 
as appears from the following table: 


Total 
Vote 


Date Amendment 


the requirements that a constitutional 
amendment proposal must receive a 
majority of all votes cast in the elec- 
tion and that it must be submitted at 
a general election. 

A large majority of the states re- 
quire only that the constitutional 
amendment receive the favorable vote 
of a majority of those voting on the 
proposition. Only six states—lIIlinois, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming—require a 
majority of all votes cast in a general 
election. Except for that of Tennes- 
see, the Illinois Constitution amend- 
ment provision is probably the most 
restrictive among those of all states. 

In “A Study of Constitutional Rig- 
idity” appearing in the University of 
Chicago Law Review (Vol. 10, pages 
142 to 176; Vol. 11, pages 374 to 
442), the writers state: 


Illinois, everything considered, is in the 
worst position of any state in the Union. 
A majority of its voters who have any 


Moris es rege Vote for as 
Percent of 
Total Vote 


Vote on Amendment 





Vote 


Vote , on 
Against Amendment 


Total For 





1892 Gateway Amendment 
1894 Labor Laws 

1896 Gateway 

1904 Chicago Charter 
1908 Deep Waterway Bonds 
1916 Revenue Article 

1924 Gateway 

1926 Revenue 

1930 Revenue 

1932 Gateway 

1938 Banking 

1942 Revenue (Sales Tax on Food) 
1944 Sheriff, County-Treas. 


871,508 

873,426 
1,090,869 
1,089,458 
1,169,330 
1,343,381 
2,579,860 
1,912,706 
2,332,696 
3,465,926 
3,274,814 
3,049,312 
4,079,024 


178,065 
214,951 
229,576 
768,431 
887,699 
952,080 
1,102,500 
1,128,223 
885,673 
1,355,870 
1,274,665 
1,326,124 
1,551,984 


84,645 
155,393 
163,057 
678,393 
692,522 
656,298 
704,665 
651,768 
371,812 

1,080,541 
922,237 
979,892 
898,107 


93,420 48 
59,558 72 
66,519 71 
90,038 8&8 
195,177 78 
295,782 69 
397,835 64 
476,455 58 
513,861 42 
275,329 80 
352,428 72 
346,232 74 
653,877 58 





It is generally recognized that the 


Illinois Constitution is one of the 
most difficult state constitutions to 
amend. This is principally because of 
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ideas to express have frequently shown. that 
they think that their constitution is in need 
of a general revision. But, owing to the 
rigid and restrictive provisions for a revi- 
sion or amendment, [Illinois flounders 
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around in its constitutional morass. It is a 
ridiculuous spectacle for what is supposed 
to be one of the great states in the United 
States. 


Advocacy of greater liberality in 
the amendment process presupposes 
the need and desirability of some 
change in the substantive provisions. 
There are a number of problems the 
solutions of which require constitu- 
tional change. Informed persons may 
disagree as to the most desirable so- 
lution in each case but practically all 
agree that some amendment of the 
Constitution will be necessary before 
any satisfactory solutions to these 
problems can be found. 


Need Substantive Changes 


There is the question of State re- 
apportionment. The Constitution con- 
templates the reapportionment of the 
State every ten years on a population 
basis. The last reapportionment was 
made in 1901. With the concentration 
of population in the Chicago metro- 
politan area, reapportionment upon a 
population basis would give that area 
control of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. Many people believe this 
would not be desirable. 

Experience with reapportionment 
legislation indicates that it will not be 
done. One suggested solution would 
give full representation on a popula- 
tion basis in one House and limit the 
representation of any given area in 
the other House. This method has 
been followed in the United States 
Congress and in some other states. It 
would require a constitutional amend- 
ment in Illinois. 

The Revenue Article of our State 
Constitution is quite rigid. It restricts 
the type of taxes which may be im- 
posed and the exemptions which may 
be granted. Four of the thirteen con- 
stitutional amendments submitted 
since 1891 have been attempts to 
liberalize the Revenue Article. Again, 
while there are differences as to the 
type of amendment which should be 
adopted, most students .of the prob- 
lem agree that some change in the 
Revenue Article is desirable. 

The Constitution limits the maxi- 
mum indebtedness of any municipal 
corporation to 5 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation of the property there- 
in. While some over-all debt limita- 
tion probably is desirable, this partic- 
ular limitation has resulted in the 
creation of a number of additional 
municipal corporations and govern- 
mental units. 
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When a municipal corporation ap- 
proaches the debt limit and additional 
governmental services which require 
the incurring of indebtedness are de- 
sired, it has been common practice to 
create a new governmental unit to 
provide these additional services. This 
new unit then has the maximum 5 
percent limitation. Many believe some 
change in the constitutional provision 
is desirable. 

Others urge that there should be 
fewer elective officers. They suggest 
that a number of the officers who are 
now elected might better be appoint- 
ed, or their functions consolidated. 
Some of these offices are constitu- 
tional, and to consolidate them or to 
make them appointive ‘would require 
constitutional changes. 

The Illinois Constitution proposes 
double liability upon the shareholders 
of State banks. In national banks 
there is no such double liability. As 
a result state banks reincorporate un- 
der the Federal law. 

Some of the larger metropolitan 
areas contend that they need a larger 
measure of home rule. It is generally 
agreed that a constitutional amend- 
ment would be required adequately 
to accomplish this purpose. 

For the most part the substantive 
provisions of our Illinois State Con- 
stitution are satisfactory. In addition 
to the provisions referred to, however, 
there are other provisions which 
many persons feel should be changed. 
It is urged that the amendment pro- 
cedure should be liberalized so that 
amendments favored by an _ over- 
whelming majority of the voters who 
vote upon them, may be adopted. 


Makes Amendment Possible 


The proposed Gateway Amend- 
ment will go far in liberalizing consti- 
tutional amendment procedure. Now, 
an amendment of only one article of 
the Constitution may be submitted by 
any session of the Legislature. When 
one proposal is adopted, this bars all 
other proposals at that session. Often, 
changes of more than one article 
should be considered together. This 
cannot be done under the present 
provision. Under the proposed amend- 
ment the General Assembly could 
submit changes in one, two, or three 
articles of the Constitution at the 
same session, as it deemed wise. 

The proposed requirement of the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of those 
voting on the proposition has been 
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criticized as making amendment of 
the Constitution too difficult. Some 
contend that only a majority vote 
should be required. Many persons, 
however, believe that changes in our 
fundamental law should be carefully 
considered and should not be made 
unless favored by a substantial ma- 
jority of voters. The requirement of 
a two-thirds vote is a safeguard 
against ill-considered, unwise changes. 

Reference to the table on page 9 
shows that eight of the thirteen 
amendments submitted since 1891 re- 
ceived a favorable two-thirds vote and 
would have carried under this pro- 
posal ; five failed to receive such a vote 
and would have been defeated. 

The provision barring the use of 
the party circle method of voting and 
requiring a vote directly upon the 
proposal, is a further safeguard. It 
will prevent political party domina- 
tion of votes upon constitutional 
amendments. It requires the voter to 
indicate his individual preference. 

Under the proposed Gateway 
Amendment, proposed amendments 
first must secure the favorable vote 
of two-thirds of the members elected 
to each House of the Legislature, 
which in itself constitutes a substan- 
tial safeguard. The proposal then 
would be submitted to referendum. 
In order to carry, it must receive the 
favorable vote of two-thirds of those 
voting upon the proposal. 

This procedure does not make 
amendment of our State Constitution 
easy but it will make amendment pos- 
sible. It will enable Illinois voters to 
make such changes in the fundamental 
law as are supported by a substantial 
majority of those voters who are con- 
cerned and interested enough to vote 
upon the questions submitted. 

The Gateway Amendment itself, 
however, is submitted under the 
present procedure. To be adopted it 
must receive the favorable vote of a 
majority of all persons voting in the 
election on November 5, 1946. The 
history of past amendments demon- 
strates that great effort must be made 
if this amendment is to be adopted. 

The greatest obstacle to be over- 
come is the inertia and indifference of 
those voters who do not take the 
trouble to vote upon constitutional 
questions. It is essential that the or- 
ganizations which sponsored this 
amendment and the individual voters 
who favor it, aggressively support it 
in November. 
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| a would a schoolhouse be with- 
out a teacher in it? What would the 
teaching profession be without the 
classroom teacher ? Of both the school- 
house and the profession, the class- 
room teacher is the nucleus. In schools 
everywhere—in small rural communi- 
ties, in metropolitan centers, and in 
America’s numerous towns and vil- 
lages—it is she who is helping John 
and Mary learn to read, write, and 
count, helping to direct their growth. 

The classroom teacher through the 
years has been faithful to her respon- 
sibility in spite of her meager salary, 
her heavy load, her often undesirable 
working conditions, and to all ap- 
pearances her unappreciative public. 
She has conscientiously stayed in her 
classroom and, because she has not 
known how to help herself nor where 
to secure help, trusted blindly that 
some one would do something about 
her low salary, her heavy load, and 
her unresponsive public. 


Isolationism Poor Policy 

At last she has wakened from her 
stupid isolationism. She sees that 
some teachers do have the advantages 
she would like. She learns, moreover, 
that they have been doing more than 
just teaching John and Mary. They 
have been working with other teach- 
ers and laymen so that they have the 
money and the time with which to do 
really efficient teaching. 

They hold at least one degree, and 
are allowed sabbatical leave for fur- 
ther study and travel. Their salaries 
are keyed to a reasonably high salary 
schedule accompanied by provisions 
for cumulative sick leave. These 
teachers have a fifteen- to twenty- 
hour work week for instruction, with 
a maximum of forty-five hours to in- 
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clude extra-curricular activities, com- 
mittee work, supervision of play 
periods, planning, grading papers, 
conferences, guidance, and other du- 
ties that a teacher has. Our teacher 
observes that with these benefits, 
teachers’ instructional effectiveness, 
morale, and health are excellent. 


Organized Effort Most Effective 

Studies show that teachers who en- 
joy the best of conditions have gained 
these conditions for themselves 
through working together in their 
local, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

Being a teacher today is more than 
performing classroom duties. The 
progressive teacher’s world, like that 
of every other professional person, is 
larger than the four walls of her room. 
She cannot willfully isolate herself 
from her professional organizations— 
whether she be in county, village, or 
city and then expect the best in educa- 
tional welfare. 

Right now every classroom teacher 
in Illinois should be doing her part in 
a local organization for the benefit of 
her profession, herself, and education 
in America and in the world. The 
National Education Association and 
the Illinois Education Association are 
generous in assisting teachers to or- 
ganize and develop their local associa- 
tions. Handbooks, pamphlets, and 
news letters to leaders are just a few 
of the services any teacher may have 
for the Asking. 

Locals, by affiliating with the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A., and the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois, can form a 
group totaling hundreds of thousands 
of teachers throughout the United 
States and by the effectiveness of 
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their united program can lift the pres- 
tige of the teaching profession to un- 
predictable heights. 

It is true that we must steel our- 
selves against discouragement coming 
from our own co-workers. Some 
teachers are apathetic toward the very 
profession they have chosen; some 
are “too busy” to work and need to 
be shown that their very work in their 
locals could lighten their load. Then 
there are teachers who are willing to 
let others do their work and who 
sense no responsibility for their own 
professional welfare. Some teachers 
there are who show an intense interest 
in the academic at the expense of the 
professional. 

Most classroom teachers, however, 
under competent leadership are will- 
ing workers. Every teacher should be 
given an opportunity to serve in some 
capacity in her local organization. 

Through stimulating programs 
presented by our national and state 
leaders, passive members may become 
active and others, inspired to intensify 
their efforts. Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, 
of Olympia, Washington, recently 
elected president of the N.E.A.; Miss 
Mary Titus, of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, recently elected president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
and Miss Virginia Kinnaird, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, newly elected re- 
gional director, as well as our state 
leaders, are available if local leaders 
will only invite them to come. 


Improvement in Salary Schedules 

A local organization should look 
after the welfare of its members. With 
the school administration it should 
study and analyze the local salary 
situation, enlist the advice and help 
of advisory committees of representa- 
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tive lay citizens in formulating a pro- 
gram of action if action is needed, in- 
form the profession and the public if 
an emergency exists, and find ways 
and means of improving the local 
salary schedule. 

The N.E.A. committee sponsoring 
the Emergency Conference on Teach- 
er Preparation and Supply, which 
was held at Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, in June, 1946, recommends that 
salary schedules should provide in- 
crements based on preparation and 
experience, provide equal pay in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, equal 
pay for men and women teachers, and 
provide equal minimum salary stand- 
ards for rural and urban school serv- 
ice. There should be adequate provi- 
sion for sick leave and also for sab- 
batical leave. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers recommends that $2400 be 
the minimum annual salary for a 
teacher with one degree. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal, 
in an address before the N.E.A. Rep- 
resentative Assembly at Buffalo, July, 
1946, recommended in addition to the 

2400 minimum that increments of 
$100 be paid annually for a period of 
twenty-six years, “ 

The local organization should work 
with other locals throughout the 
Nation for improvement in salary 
schedules so that efficient teachers 
will remain in the profession and that 
good candidates will be attracted to it. 


Support for Legislation 


An enthusiastic, informed, and en- 
ergetic legislative committee repre- 
senting all areas of the profession 
should inform its members concerning 
legislation and enlist laymen of all 
groups to work with it. Legislators 
and laymen might be guests at a din- 
ner meeting to be followed by a forum 
on legislation. Telegrams, letters, 
cards, and other communications sent 
by both teachers and laymen should 
be carefully timed and worded. The 
local should work with the leadership 
of the national and state chairmen and 
also inform them of the desires of the 
membership. 

The local should inform its. mem- 
bers concerning retirement and work 
to secure for annuitants of teacher re- 
tirement systems the same Federal 
tax exemptions on retirement allow- 
ances as are allowed any other groups. 
In the interest of security in position, 
the local should be on the alert to 
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lend its influence to securing com- 
petent teachers and to weeding out 
incompetent teachers. Tenure brings 
to the teacher an obligation to do 
good teaching as well as the privilege 
of holding position. 


Professional Relationships 


A worthwhile local program can 
cultivate friendly teacher-community, 
teacher-administration, and _ teacher- 
teacher relationships. Forums in 
which Parent-Teacher associations, 
Chamber of Commerce, League of 
Women Voters, Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Future 
Teachers Clubs, service and civic 
clubs, and labor and farm organiza- 
tions participate, can provide discus- 
sion of teacher recruitment, emer- 
gency certificates, equal pay, the 
married woman teacher, and other 
important, timely subjects. 

A series of book reviews, discus- 
sions of UNESCO, art-craft work- 
shops, and other specific subjects 
gives smaller groups of teachers op- 
portunity to meet in a common inter- 
est—an opportunity often overlooked 
by a local organization. 

It is the duty of the local associa- 
tion to concern itself with the teacher 
new to the system. The local -asso- 
ciation, with the assistance of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Ministerial 
Association, and other laymen, should 
welcome new teachers by writing to 
them in advance of their arrival, 
meeting them, trying to find them 
places in which to live, and generally 
making them feel at home in the new 
community. A teacher’s personal hap- 
piness affects her professional effi- 
ciency and her desire to remain in the 
school system. 

Every locai should have an exten- 
sive program of public relations. 
Through local publications, teachers 
and laymen as well as other locals 
through the Nation can learn more 
about each other and the profession. 
The local press frequently welcomes 
releases that local leaders may re- 
ceive from their national headquar- 
ters. Transcriptions obtained from 
the N.E.A. and original scripts may 
provide the material of a series of 
radio programs over the local radio 
station. Publicity in the press and the 
movies and on the radio; exhibits, 
displays, and posters in windows, 
libraries, and other centers; class 
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demonstrations to which parents are 
invited; letters of congratulation to 
parents and other letters asking their 
advice—all of these and other fea- 
tures used throughout the year can 
make every week American Educa- 
tion Week. 

The most recent subject for the at- 
tention of the local Public Relations 
committee is teacher recruitment and 
supply. Recruitment of well-qualified 
teachers is a joint responsibility of 
the profession and the public, but the 
teachers should take the initiative. 

In this effort three groups of peo- 
ple should be reached: the public, 
the profession, and the prospects we 
wish to recruit. A citizens’ committee 
could well co-ordinate activities in this 
field, though the individual teacher 
should carry the responsibility for 
public relations which reflect pride in 
the profession and so encourage 
promising students to choose teaching 
as a vocation. 

An enterprising local association 
can sponsor the formation of a Future 
Teacher Club, give teas for future 
teachers, invite them to general meet- 
ings of the association, and provide 
scholarships for promising recruits. 

As a step in retaining good teach- 
ers, it is the duty of the local to study 
teacher load. A bill of rights for teach- 
ers as individuals could be worked 
out jointly by the administration and 
the teachers. 

An effective local association must 
have energetic, alert leaders who are 
chosen with care, preferably for a two- 
year term of office. The leadership 
should plan a comprehensive, varied 
program of activities in which every 
member has an opportunity and a 
responsibility to help. 

An active local sends its quota of 
delegates to the state, regional, and 
national meetings. It selects its dele- 
gates carefully so that there will be a 
proper balance between experienced 
and inexperienced delegates. 

It urges its members to take part 
in community activities as well as in 
their professional organization. 

An effective association enjoys the 
prestige that affiliation with the 
N.E.A. gives it and places on its sta- 
tionery the fact that it is affiliated 
with the N.E.A. It wins recognition 
and commendation from the public 
when one of its members achieves a 
degree of success in professional 
work. A strong association -works 
twelve months of the year. 
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I. 1825 the Illinois Legislature en- 
acted a law “To provide for the estab- 
lishment of free schools.” This author- 
ized the establishment of a common 
school or common schools in each 
county for those between five and 
twenty-one years of age. 

While this legislation laid the pat- 
tern of district organization as it was 
to develop in Illinois, not a great deal 
was accomplished as a result of it. 
This was due to the fact that its finan- 
cial provisions were either repealed or 
made ineffectual by subsequent enact- 
ments. The real foundation of tax- 
supported public schools in Illinois 
began with the 1855 law. 

In 1846 the congressional township 
became the school township, which 
elected a board of trustees. The board 
in turn elected a township treasurer, 
who generally until this day serves as 
school treasurer for all the schools in 
the township. 

The board of trustees was later 
given the duty of changing district 
boundaries, uniting school districts, 
and creating new districts upon prop- 
er petition. The trustees still retain 
this power. Many school districts, 
nevertheless, still retain their original 
boundaries. 

Under the laws of 1847 the town- 
ship treasurer was required to call 
elections in the new districts to select 
boards of directors for each district. 
Thereafter the respective districts con- 
tinued to elect their own directors. 
This procedure still applies to about 
10,000 districts in Illinois.t In 1872 
the law creating boards of education 
for more populous school districts 
was enacted. 

School district organization and re- 
organization in Illinois have come by 
way of legislative enactment respond- 
ing to the continuing demands of the 
public for improved educational op- 


*10,704 according to the Illinois School Report for 
1943-’44, p. 416. 
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portunities. These demands have ex- 
pressed themselves in different ways. 
Consequently, varying patterns of 
school district organization have pre- 
sented themselves. 

Historically the Illinois- school sys- 
tem is one which is based upon the 
common school district, locally con- 
trolled, and operated under State law. 
It is natural then that school district 
changes and State law have borne the 
stamp of local initiative, desires, and 
restraints. 


Early Consolidations Among 
Common School Districts 


In the early part of the Twentieth 
Century a few “consolidations” were 
effected by the union of neighboring 
districts by board of trustee action. 
Most of these “consolidations” were 
too small to create satisfactory units 
of finance and administration or even 
of attendance. 

New laws later provided that sev- 
eral districts might band themselves 
together to form a consolidated school 
district provided that a majority of 
approving votes were had in each of 
the districts involved. This did not 
work out very satisfactorily. because 
one district by its negative vote could 
overthrow the entire consolidation. 

As a result 1919 saw the enactment 
of the Community Consolidated 
School Law. This law required that 
voting be done throughout the entire 
area proposed for consolidation, not 
district by district as formerly was 
provided. This, however, was amend- 
ed in 1923 to provide that when pro- 
posed consolidations involved both 
rural and incorporated areas, the pro- 
posal must carry in each. 

Numerous consolidations of this 
type occurred. It is this community 
consolidated school district which now 
is recommended for the formation of 
larger units of administration and 
finance in Illinois. 
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How Illinois acquired too many school districts and too many kinds 
of school districts, and what pattern reorganization efforts to date 
have taken, are pointed out here. 


The High-School District 

The high-school district in Illinois 
first followed the township pattern of 
organization (1905). Eight or nine 
types of township high-school district 
might be described. 

Township lines, however, proved 
too hard and fast; hence there was 
enacted in 1919 the Community High 
School District Law, under which 
high-school districts might be estab- 
lished about community centers re- 
gardless of other school district or 
political division lines. A majority 
vote within the proposed new district 
was required to establish the new 
community high school. 

Thus with the enactment of the 
Community Consolidated School Law 
and the Community High School Law 
the community approach to school 
district organization in Illinois was 
fairly well established. 

Unfortunately, the development of 
the separate high-school district, laud- 
able as it might be for community 
purposes, nevertheless established a 
pattern of procedure which quickly 
increased the number of school dis- 
tricts in Illinois, duplicated admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and other 
services in varying degrees, and 
established the dual system of school 
district organization (separate dis- 
tricts for elementary and high-school 
purposes ). 

Unit Systems Restricted 

Meanwhile, particularly in the ur- 
ban areas, the common school district 
had gradually expanded its services 
to include the twelve grades. This type 
of development failed to occur in many 
areas simply because the basic com- 
mon school district was too small to 
operate twelve grades, and also be- 
cause the Legislature failed to provide 
the twelve-grade, or unit district with 
the same local taxing powers (with- 
out referendum) as those afforded 
areas served by dual systems. 

When in an area served by two dis- 
tricts, each district—the elementary 
and the high school—had an educa- 
tional tax levy limit without refer- 
endum of $1.00 per $100 of assessed 
valuation, or a total of $2.00 for the 
area served by the two districts, the 
area served by a single district oper- 
ating all twelve grades remained lim- 
ited to $1.00. This situation was reme- 
died in 1945, but by that time all 
except 100 unit districts had gone out 
of existence. 
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The Non-High District and 
Districts under Special Law 

The Non-High-School District 
Law, which was passed in 1917, 
allowed territories not included in a 
four-year high-school district or in a 
common school district. maintaining 
twelve grades of work to levy taxes 
to pay the tuition of resident pupils 
in two-, three-, and four-year high 
schools. Tuition costs were the same 
as the per capita costs (excluding 
interest on bonds). 

Successive increases in the tax levy 
limits of the non-high school district 
have been approved, and yet today 
some non-high school districts are 
experiencing deficits in meeting high 
tuition costs, over which they have 
no control. 


The advance of the community 
high-school district, the high tuition 
rates— particularly in small high 
schools, and the inability of some non- 
high-school districts to meet these 
costs presage the absorption soon of 
all such territory into twelve-grade 
districts or into four-year high school 
districts. 

Besides the districts mentioned pre- 
viously Illinois has thirty special 
charter districts, which, however, in 
most particulars are subject to the 
general school law. The Chicago 
school district, moreover, is subject 
to special laws. 


The Decline of Rural 
School Enrollment 


Within this diverse pattern of or- 
ganization Illinois on the eve of the 
present reorganization effort had 
nearly 12,000 school districts. Ten 
thousand of these had less than 1,000 
population.*? More than 9,000 districts 
maintained one-teacher schools, and of 
these one-teacher schools only 86 per- 
cent were in operation.® 

According to a recent study, more 
than 25,000 pupils attended schools 
in districts enrolling fewer than ten 
pupils.* In the course of fifty years 
many rural schools have experienced 
decreases in enrollment from forty or 
more pupils to ten or less. 


In earlier days, according to Mr. 
L. H. Simerl, of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, a school district 
four miles square often had thirty to 


"Illinois School Report, for 1943-’44, p. 416. 
"Facts from a stud Veima Crain, Illinois 

Chamber of ce, as arranged and 
' evaluated by Irving F. Pearson, Intrnots Epuca- 
Tee February, 1946, pp. 140-141. 
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forty families and forty to sixty pupils.* 

This decline in enrollment is due 
to the decrease in the size of farm 
families and the mechanization of 
agriculture, with the resultant in- 
crease in the size of farms. 


Increase in Per Capita Costs 


With decreasing enrollments and 
ever-increasing costs of operation the 
per capita cost of educating rural chil- 
dren has since the turn of the century 
increased from approximately 75 
cents to $15 or more per month, 
according to Mr. Simerl. Many dis- 
tricts are unable to meet these higher 
costs, and state aid is now denied the 
smaller schools ; thus the necessity for 
larger units of school administration 
and finance is very real. 

The end of higher costs, moreover, 
is not yet in sight. With only twenty- 
four persons training for rural teach- 
ing in the teacher colleges of Illinois 
during the past school year and with 
small numbers of persons training for 
elementary teaching of any kind, 
teacher scarcity will continue for 
many years. 

Higher salaries will have to be paid 
if teachers are to be secured. It is 
highly probable that a properly quali- 
fied teacher will presently and hence- 
forth demand and receive a minimum 
salary of $2000 or $2500 per year. 

The average school district in Illi- 
nois is not prepared to meet such a 
contingency. Hence larger units of 
administration, supervision, and at- 
tendance are an inescapable necessity. 
No superficial reorganization of 
school districts can solve the problem. 


The Administration-Finance Unit 


It is highly essential that Illinois 
citizens, particularly those in rural 
areas, adjust their thinking to the 
necessity of creating and maintaining 
considerably larger units of school 
administration, finance, and supervi- 
sion. Too few people realize that such 
districts may be organized for mutual 
benefit, protection, and service, with- 
out the immediate necessity of con- 
solidating all attendance units. 

It is perfectly conceivable and prac- 
ticable that a large unit of administra- 
tion and finance should maintain with- 
in itself all present attendance units— 
high schools, elementary schools, and 
rural schools alike. On the other hand, 
if small, costly, inefficient schools are 


*The Illinois Agricultural Record, Vol. 21, No. 10, 
1946, page 11. 
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operative in the new district, the 
operation of a centralized transporta- 
tion system throughout the district 
would expedite the closing of such 
units and the transfer of their pupils. 

It is entirely conceivable that the 
unit of administration and finance 
should be as large as a county or in- 
volve parts of one or more counties. 
In some counties such a unit might 
cover the rural area only. 

Where suburbs exist one such unit 
might include their territories, in 
many cases to the advantage of gain- 
ing greater state aid. It is feasible that 
in numerous instances the larger ad- 
ministration-finance unit should coin- 
cide with an attendance unit. 

The surest guarantee of ability to 
provide and maintain higher salaries 
for teachers, to gain the services chil- 
dren need, and to avoid unnecessary 
expenditures of funds lies in the crea- 
tion of larger units of school admin- 
istration and finance. 


Present Outlook 


Illinois has long recognized this 
fact, and recently has reversed the 
trend toward the elimination of the 
twelve-grade district. This it has done 
by allowing the unit district basic tax- 
ing power equal to that permitted 
areas served by separate elementary 
and high-school. districts. In addition 
the unit district may qualify for spe- 
cial state aid at a tax rate considerably 
lower than that required of the two 
districts serving a dual area, and this 
rate may be reduced still further. 

Legislation will undoubtedly be 
sought and gained to expedite the for- 
mation of twelve-grade districts with- 
in areas now served by the dual 
system. In the future it is quite pos- 
sible that some of these districts, or 
two or more of them collectively, may 
maintain public junior colleges. 

Many community and township 
high-school districts and some com- 
munity consolidated districts may 
serve as the core of new twelve-grade 
administration-finance and attendance 
units. Combinations of such districts 
with underlying and adjacent terri- 
tories may establish additional satis- 
factory units. 

Illinois is on the march toward 
improved school district organization. 
May she keep her eyes to the goals of 
vastly improved school organization, 
while keeping her feet firmly implant- 
ed on the ground of public needs, 
understanding, and support. 
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The Social Studies Curriculum 


in the Course of Study Guide 





Group study and gradual change in existing 
where change is indicated, are 


recommended here as a basis of implementation. 


programs 


% A GUIDE TO THE TEACHER 


The Curriculum and Course of Study 
Guide has been prepared as a guide fér the 
teachers of grades one through eight. It is 
a basic course of study, to be supplemented 
and adapted, when necessary, to local needs. 
It does not lay down for the teacher a pro- 
gram which will stifle her initiative or 
resourcefulness, but it does offer sugges- 
tions as to content and methods which are 


Fai teacher may become familiar 
with the social studies area through 
her own study of it. I suggest, how- 
ever, that teacher groups be formed 
within the county to study each area 
of subject matter presented in the 
Guide. This will be a more effective 
way of developing a county-wide 
course of study. 

Brief subject-matter outlines in his- 
tory, geography, and government have 
been prepared for each of the eight 
grades, although the terms used in 
the first three grades are “Pre-Geog- 
raphy Learnings,” “Type Learnings 
Basic to History,” and “Type Learn- 
ings Common in Civics.” Following 
each such page, each unit is developed 
briefly for the teacher, with definite 
suggestions as to understandings, top- 
ics for study, materials to be used, and 
activities. 


Teacher, Curriculum Maker 


The materials presented are only 
suggestive, and the teacher is expect- 
ed to expand each topic and develop 
the understandings beyond the scope 
of presentation on the printed page. 
She may be limited by lack of ade- 
quate library facilities or by other 





This discussion follows an article on The 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for 
Elementary Schools which was printed in 
the April, 1946 issue of Inttno1s Epvuca- 
tion. This article and following articles 
will discuss the use of the Guide which has 
been distributed to the teachers through the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools in each county. 
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intended to improve instruction on the ele- 
mentary level. 

Ultimately, the classroom teacher is the 
curriculum maker. She is the one who 
determines which understandings she wishes 
to develop, which topics should be studied, 
which materials she will use, and which 
activities will best produce the desired 
results.—ILt1no1s Epucation, April, 1946. 


factors, but I have faith that every 
teacher has the ability to develop the 
type of program suggested here and 
to select helpful ideas from the Guide. 

For example, the possibilities of 
teaching about Illinois, as suggested 
in the fifth grade, and again later, are 
unlimited. The study of Illinois is 
important, and the pupils’ interest in 
their surroundings is great. Local, 
county, and state history and govern- 
ment are of great interest and value 
in developing young Americans. 

An understanding of the principles 
of free government which are a part 
of our great American heritage, may 
be gained through a study of govern- 
ment on all levels and particularly of 
the Constitution. A proper study of 
government should lead to a desire 
to participate in that government and 
to perpetuate our American ideals. 

Geography, history, and govern- 
ment are closely related. Geographical 
factors have contributed much to 
man’s activities, and government of 
some kind has existed wherever man 
has gone. It seems reasonable that 
children should learn about the his- 
tory and geography of a region or 
country at the same time, at least 
during the same year. 

In planning this correlation or inte- 
gration the teacher should not limit 
her materials to a single textbook, but 
should have an abundance of supple- 
mentary materials, including art, 
music, literature, and other interests 
of man which a single textbook may 
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not include but which are essential to 
an understanding of the subject. 

In many schools the proposed plan 
in social studies has been practiced 
for many years. In others, some minor 
change of the present curriculum 
which might lead to a better degree 
of relationship of subjects would lead 
to an improved program. In all 
schools it is desirable that we improve 
the present practice wherever pos- 
sible, that we make history live, that 
we teach an understanding of what 
nature has given us, that nature’s 
resources be conserved in order to 
guarantee our future as a great nation. 

Teachers should not suddenly dis- 
rupt any present good program in 
order to follow a new program. I 
suggest that group meetings be held 
within each county to study the pres- 
ent curriculum in the light of the rec- 
ommendations made in this Guide. 
These discussions should lead to a 
gradual improvement in curriculum 
content and instruction in all schools. 

To make the best use of the materi- 
als prepared for this area, the teacher 
should turn to page 130 of the Cur- 
riculum and Course of Study Guide 
and read the entire introduction. 


Subject Matter Outlines 


The subject matter outlines to 
which I refer above are in parallel 
form and are followed by the expand- 
ed outlines. By their very nature they 
make possible a correlation, or inte- 
gration of subjects. The flexibility of 
the plan is especially worthy of note. 

First, it is adaptable to the one- 
room rural school or to the city ele- 
mentary school of eight separate 
grades and many teachers. Second, 
the teacher may select the units she 
cares to teach or she may add some 
which have not been suggested. She 
may teach a unit for a single grade, 
or she may combine two or even three 
grades in a single unit and alternate 
selected units over a period of two or 
three years. 

It is often charged that too much 
teaching is mere verbalism and that 
it does not lead to effective under- 
standings. For this reason the teacher 
should become familiar with the gen- 
eral objectives of the social studies, 
pages 131-136, as well as with the 
material on following pages, and 
should use methods and techniques for 
developing those understandings as 
suggested in the Guide. This means 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Once the health and well-being of school children 
were regarded as desirable outcomes of the school 


school 


lunch 


lunch program but secondary 
to the consumption of agri- 
cultural surplus. Recently 
Congress has said that the 
health and well-being of 


America’s children are matters of national concern 
and has put the Community School Lunch Program 


on firmer footing. 


By A. O. Wilmot 


= National School Lunch Act 
passed by Congress and signed June 
4 by the President is based upon the 
declaration in Section 2 that the 
health and well-being of America’s 
children are of national concern. 

The use of Federal funds for the 
betterment of child health through 
improved nutrition is not new. For 
the last thirteen years community 
school lunch programs throughout the 
Nation have operated with the assist- 
ance of public funds. 

In the past, however, the program 
has been based upon authority granted 
by Congress to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for the purpose of solv- 
ing the problems of farm surpluses. 
One of the methods used was to in- 
crease use of the so-called surpluses 
by widening the consumer base. That 


Chicago Schools Photo 


Last year nearly two-thirds million Illi- 
nois school children attended schools that 
served lunches in accordance with the Fed- 
eral-State program. The 1700 participating 
schools were reimbursed by the Federal 
Government to the extent of $2,400,000, and 
the state of Illinois contributed another 
$641,500 to round out a total of more than 
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is, through various devices, more peo- 
ple were enabled to eat more food. 
The community school lunch program 
was one of those devices. 

It wasn’t so much a question of 
nutritional needs that provided the 
“why” of the program. The need for 
better child nutrition was the means 
to an end, not the end in itself. 

The National School Lunch Act, 
by action of the Congress, recognizes 
that better nutrition for children is a 
matter of sufficient importance to be 
the end, not just the means. The food 
from the farms, the necessary com- 
munity sponsorship and local leader- 
ship, together with appropriated 
funds, are the means. 

The initial appropriation made by 
Congress provides for the allocation 
of funds to each state according to its 


three million dollars of public funds de- 
voted to the improved nutrition of Illinois 
school children. Of the 45 million meals 
served, more than three million were served 
without cost to the pupil; 18 million were 
Type A and B meals, and all but a small 
fraction of these included milk. The re- 
mainder were Type C meals (penny milk). 
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number ot children from five to sev- 
enteen years of age and the per capita 
income of its people. 

The Congressional appropriation 
provides for the expenditure of the 
funds for the purchase of food but 
also sets aside a definite amount for 
the acquisition of necessary equipment 
by the individual schools.” 

The matching provisions provide 
that disbursements of Federal funds 
to each state will be on the basis of 
matching Federal money with state 
money. For the fiscal years 1947-50 
the ratio will be dollar for dollar. 
From 1951-’55 the Federal contribu- 
tion is to be $1.00 for each $1.50 con- 
tributed by the states. After 1955 the 
Federal contribution will be at the 
rate of one to three. State contribu- 
tions are defined as money paid by 
children for lunches, or expended or 
donated by state and local govern- 
ments, and the reasonable value of 
donated goods and services. 

The new Act makes relatively few 
changes in present eligibility require- 
ments and operating standards. There 
is no extension or enlargment of Fed- 
eral authority, nor is there diminution 
of existing local autonomy of opera- 
tion by school boards, districts, or 
sponsoring agencies. 

The present reimbursement sched- 
ules will require: 9 cents for Type A 
lunches, 6 cents for the Type B, and 
2 cents for Type C. 

The most important revision in 
operating methods calls for state ad- 
ministration of the programs by an 
agency designated by the governor.’ 
This agency will assume overall ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Its duties will be to disburse funds 
to eligible schools in accordance with 
established procedure; determine eli- 
gibility of applicant schools, and see 
that required nutritional standards 
and observance of other requirements 
are maintained. 

The Act specifically forbids the 
Federal Government or state adminis- 
trative agency from imposing any re- 
quirements on participating schools 
relative to teaching personnel, cur- 
riculum, or methods and materials of 
instruction in order to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 


*But $384,000 for acquisition of equipment has 
been allocated to Illinois, an amount quite insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the 1700 participat- 
ing schools. 

*Governor Green has designated the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Ver- 
non L. Nickell, as the administrative agency for 


Illinois. 
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Do the American People 
Want Good Teachers ? 





. 


The material which follows is taken from 
an address prepared by Dr. Ralph Mc- 
Donald, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National 
Education Association. Dr. McDonald is 
secretary of the N.E.A. Committee on 
Teacher Preparation and Certification, 
which sponsored the National Emergency 
Conference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply held at Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, in June. 

His thesis is that “the strength of the 
United States is steadily ebbing away 
through the effects of progressive educa- 
tional anemia.” 

“The central and compelling symptom of 
our educational disintegration,” declares 
Dr. McDonald, “is the status of teaching.” 

As evidence of the alarming status of 
teaching he cites low legal standards for 
teaching certification; the great number of 
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emergency certificates and the consequent 
dropping of the level of preparation of our 
active teachers, and the exodus from the 
teaching profession in recent years, which 
he describes as “probably the most striking 
vocational migration in our history.” 

To these he adds the sharp decline in the 
number preparing for teaching. “Thus,” he 
summarizes, “we have an exodus of teach- 
ers from teaching and we have college 
students refusing to prepare for teaching.” 

Dr. McDonald then cites twelve factors 
which have contributed to the teacher 
shortage—all of them related to the condi- 
tions under which the teacher works. As 
would be expected low salaries and exces- 
sive teaching load lead the list. 

These, however, he states, are all merely 
symptoms or correlaries of the real causes 
of our present situation, which causes are 
stated and discussed below. 





Tax real root causes of our educa- 
tional problems are two: (1) the lack 
of a public recognition of the character 
and importance of teaching, and (2) 
the lack of a public demand for 
good schools. 

The low salaries are helping to 
drive teachers out of the profession, 
but it is the lack of recognition of 
teaching and lack of demand for good 
schools which cause salaries to be low. 
The only way to bring about good 
salaries for teaching, in my opinion, 
is to build public recognition of the 
importance of teaching and the need 
for good schools. If we can get these 
things, good salaries, professional 
freedom, and all the other factors 
will come as a matter of course. 

The American people look upon 
teaching in such a way as to make 
poor teaching inevitable. We set up 
teachers colleges on a cheaper basis 
than other colleges and universities, 
whereas the effective education of the 
teacher is the most difficult and ex- 
pensive type of professional training. 

We spend twice as much to educate 
a raiser of pigs in a professional 
school of agriculture as we spend to 
educate a teacher of children in a 
teacher college. The Federal Govern- 
ment gives a large amount of money 
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to the states every year to help in the 
professional education of the pig 
farmer, but not one cent to aid in the 
professional education of the teacher 
of children. 

There is something wrong in our 
basic thinking about teaching. 


Evidences of Public Attitude 


A large segment of our people look 
upon a school as a convenient day- 
care center, and look upon teachers 
somewhat as day-maids, governesses, 
or “sitters” who relieve parents of 
the care and responsibility for their 
children for several hours each day. 
Of course, they pay much less for 
this maid-service through the schools. 

In Washington, for example, the 
standard wage for an untrained and 
uneducated nursemaid is seventy-five 
cents per hour. At that rate the equiva- 
lent of the services of the school 
system for day-care alone would cost 
parents more than teachers are paid. 

Then, too, the teachers are more 
dependable, cleaner, and more polite 
than day maids at the average rate. 
Also, the people can set up regula- 
tions to govern the conditions in the 
schools so that teachers will be kind 
to children, provide opportunities for 
play, and so on. In addition, whereas 
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parents have to supervise the maid in 
the home constantly, the community 
provides administrators and super- 
visors for the school system. 

You may think that such a concep- 
tion of the school is ridiculous, but I 
assure you that if the truth were 
known, thousands of parents through- 
out the country actually hold this con- 
ception of the school and the teacher. 

May I cite as an instance a recent 
movement in the District of Columbia 
to have the board of education take 
over and operate nursery schools, not 
for educational purposes but as day- 
care institutions. 

Kindergartens and nursery schools 
should be a part of a well developed 
school system, but such institutions 
would be the farthest thing removed 
from the day-care centers desired by 
those now pressing for what they call 
nursery schools. 

A high type professionally-directed 
kindergarten would add to the respon- 
sibilities of parents in the care of their 
children, not just take them off their 
hands. Hours would be short —. per- 
haps three hours a day. Experience 
in the kindergarten would be expertly 
designed to promote the development 
of the child. Parents would them- 


selves spend considerable portion of 
their time in clinics, demonstrations, 


lectures, conferences and consulta- 
tions with the kindergarten experts. 

Washington should have the type 
of day nurseries which the proponents 
of the recent movement desire. But 
they should be recognized for what 
they are: social welfare institutions 
and not schools at all. 

I know of nothing requiring more 
patience, more knowledge, more de- 
votion, more skill, more ability of 
every kind than the teaching of a 
child. I want nothing less than the 
most highly selected, best prepared; 
most expertly qualified professional 
teacher for my child. 

Yet the American people apparent- 
ly do not hold this opinion. If they 
did, they could change the entire 
situation overnight. 

Russia wants good schools and 
good teachers, and they are going out 
to get both. 

England wants good schools and 
good teachers, and they are going out 
to get both. 

Do the people of the United States 
want good schools and teachers? 


(Continued on page 30) 





GOALS FOR THE VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 
of the 
UNITED TEACHING PROFESSION 


When V-J Day came, the organized 
teachers of America wete in the second 
year of a Five-Year Program of Unifica- 
tion, Expansion, and Development which 
had been approved by their representatives 
in the delegate body of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The executive com- 
mittee of the N.E.A. was faced with the 
question whether, in view of the turn of 
events, to continue the five-year program 
or to develop a program that would look 
forward five years into the situation created 
by the coming of peace. 

They chose the latter course and at Buf- 
falo presented to the association’s represent- 
ative assembly a program that retained 
the emphasis upon Unification, Expansion, 
and Development, but added Action. This 
program was unanimously adopted July 5, 
1946. 

The new program, effective for the per- 
iod 1946-1951 as it is adopted by the af- 
filiated state and local associations, is 
known as the Victory Action Program. It 
is directed to the following goals: 


1. Active, democratic local educa- 
tion associations in every community, 
affiliated with the state and national 
associations 


2. A strong and effective state edu- 
cation association in every state 

3. A larger and more aggressive 
national education association 

4. Unified dues—local, state, and 
national—collected by the local 


5. A membership enrollment of at 
least 90 percent in local, state, and 
national professional organizations 

6. Unified committees—the chair- 
men of local and state committees 
serving as advisory members of cor- 
responding national committees 

7. A professionally prepared and 
competent teacher in every classroom 

8. A professionally prepared and 
competent principal at the head of 
every, school ; 

9. A professionally prepared and 
competent administrator at the head 
of each school system 

10. A strong adequately staffed 
state department of education in each 
state 


11. A professional salary for all 
members of the profession, adjusted 
to the increased cost of living 


12. Professional security for teach- 
ers and administrators guaranteed by 
effective tenure legislation 


13. Retirement income for old age 
and disability 

14. Cumulative sabbatical and sick 
leave 

15. Reasonable class size and equi- 
table distribution of the teaching load 


16. Informed lay support of public 
education at local, state, and national 
levels 


17. Adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or residence 

18. The equalization and expan- 
sion of educational opportunity includ- 
ing needed state and national financ- 
ing of schools. 

19. A safe, healthful, and whole- 
some community environment for 
every child 

20. An effective United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 





EIGHT ATTRACTIVE BOOKS of 
real science—straightforward, au- 
thentic, up to the minute. Science 
that is interesting and understand- 
able to the child, important for him 
to know, directly related to his 
everyday life. 


Planned for EASY READING with 
a strictly controlled vocabulary 
through grade 3 and with a care- 
fully checked vocabulary for other 
grades. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS, one for 
each book, explain every step. 


BASIC CONCEPTS are developed 
gradually and are adjusted to the 
growing ability of the child. 


COLORFUL PICTURES, tied closely 
to the text, tell the story, too. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Mew 


CRAIG and others 


QUR WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


Grades I-8 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


Dass DAVE: 

The summer has been crammed full 
of activities, so much so that again a 
sojourn in the north woods is out of 
the realm of possibility. 

The week at Buffalo with the 
N.E.A. was most strenuous but sig- 
nificant and from our point of view 
successful. [IIlinois’ 123 delegates 
judged each issue and election cor- 
rectly. I was proud of our large dele- 
gation, its spirit, its activities, and its 
conclusions. 

Illinois definitely impressed the con- 
vention with its clarity of thought and 
action. The convention honored IIli- 
nois with the adoption of resolutions 
proposed by its delegation and with 
the election of Mr. E. E. Keener, of 
Chicago, to one of the association’s 
vice-presidencies. 

In advance of the convention six 
of our Illinois leaders participated in 
the Lake Chautauqua, New York, 
National Emergency Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply. I 
presided over pre-convention meet- 
ings of the State Secretaries at Buf- 
falo, a two-day affair. At this meeting 
we considered great problems of co- 
ordination of professional effort and 
organization, locally, in the state, and 
in the Nation. 


Pattern of Organization 
Emphasized 

I am pleased to report a growing 
desire for the perfection of profes- 
sional organization and procedure. 
This was reflected in proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws of the N.E.A. 
designed to limit local representation 
to purely local groups and to the same 
basis of representation as applies to 
the states, namely, one delegate per 
500 or major fraction thereof beyond 
the first 100 members. 


The convention and the post-con- 
vention conference definitely empha- 
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sized all-inclusive local associations 
with direct representation in the state 
assemblies and the national assemblies 
on the basis of the number of N.E.A. 
memberships held locally. 

The pattern which seems to be 
evolving is like that of our Govern- 
ment’s—a local geographical unit or 
all-inclusive association within which 
may be many divisions, departments, 
or groups, but from which one set of 
delegates will be elected and within 
which each N.E.A. member has but 
one vote. 


There is great necessity for limiting 
the numbers of delegates to the 
N.E.A. Representative Assembly. The 
body has grown to be so unwieldy as 
to become ludicrous at times. Fur- 
thermore, few cities henceforth can 
accommodate the convention. If the 
delegates were to be limited say to 
a total of 1500 and to be divided 
among the several states in proportion 
to the numbers of N.E.A. members in 
the respective states, we would then 
indeed have representation democrat- 
ically apportioned and administered. 


The N.E.A., furthermore, could 
defray the expenses of the delegates. 
This is highly essential, it seems to 
me, for many ‘‘would-be” and 
“should-be”. delegates cannot attend 
conventions because to do so neces- 
sitates the expending of great amounts 
of personal funds to defray hotel and 
travel bills. 


The procedure outlined above 
would most fairly provide representa- 
tive democracy. in our professional 
organization. At the same time it 
would provide for a more closely-knit 
vertical organization—between local, 
state, and national associations. I be- 
lieve that this reorganization is highly 
essential to our professional welfare, 
and I therefore hope the program 
becomes operative very soon. 
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Editorial Conference 


After the N.E.A. convention, I 
came directly to the Lake Forest 
Academy where the state journal edi- 
tors of the Nation held their second 
annual two-week workshop under the 
sponsorship of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the University of Chicago, and 
the National Association of Secretar- 
ies of State Teachers Associations. 


Francis Chase, formerly executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association, efficiently heads the Ru- 
ral Editorial Service, of which the 
workshop is a part. 

The service is designed (a) to im- 
prove state education journals in their 
attractiveness, readability and effec- 
tiveness, (b) to cause teachers to be 
more sensitive to the problems of 
rural life and education, (c) to pro- 
mote better rural health, (d) to im- 
prove rural education through better 
school district organization, (¢) to 
improve teaching service and teacher 
welfare, (f) to improve school-com- 
munity relations, (g) to create in- 
creased awareness of socio-economic 
problems related to rural welfare and 
improved rural-urban relations, and 
(A) to prompt increased awareness 
and appreciation of the cultural and 
social needs and of the potentialities 
of rural life. 


The first year of operation of the 
service has demonstrated the worthi- 
ness of the project. In spite of war- 
time limitations on paper stock, high 
costs, and labor difficulties, the jour- 
nals have shown tremendous im- 
provement during the past year. Un- 
doubtedly greater progress will be 
experienced this year. 


Our workshops have enjoyed the 
services of the Nation’s leading edu- 
cators, journalists, and others. The 
workshops are designed to give up-to- 
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date broadening information in many 
fields as well as to provide technical 
assistance toward the improvement of 
the journals. 


This is evidenced by the subjects 
presented. I will cite a few of them: 

Major Issues in Education Today ; Relat- 
ing Education to Child Development; The 
Future of Adult Education; The Regional 
Balance of America; and Relating Educa- 
tion to Community Needs and Community 
Resources. 


In the technical field we heard such 
subjects as: 


How the Journals Can Help Realize the 
Possibilities of Rural Education; Possibil- 
ities for Increasing the Reader Appeal of 
the Journals; Using Available Resources 
in the State in Developing Journal Content 
Directed Toward Improved Health Educa- 
tion, Objectives for Social Emphasis, 
Measures for Keying Journals to Programs 
of In-Service Training, etc. 


The service is sponsoring also two 
or three extensive projects with the 
aid of the University of Kentucky 
and the University of Chicago. The 
first deals with school-community re- 
lations, the second with child study. A 





Thousands of Teachers Like Her 
Do Their Best Work With 


third may be related to health educa- 
tion. All will be designed to demon- 
strate to the associations and their 
journals how they may implement 
their programs at local levels. 

I have never participated in a con- 
ference, seminar, or workshop which 
has provided as much information, 
and healthy participation as has the 
Editorial Workshop. This is due to 
excellent instructors and to the zeal 
and freedom with which the editors 
enter the discussions and challenge 
the instructors. 

I am sure that we are convinced as 
perhaps never before that in the ve- 
hicle known generally as the. state 
education journal we have a medium 
of great potential influence and ser- 
vice, not only to the profession but 
to the cause of education and human 
welfare generally. 

We need only to improve the maga- 
zines themselves in the areas indi- 
cated, and then to implement their 
usage at the local levels in the promo- 
tion of the desired goals of education- 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Teachers over America who use Webster Workbooks have learned 
that the quick, efficient, and economical help these books give 
assures better results. Pupils, too, have expressed their delight with 
these sound, practical books. More than 100 titles in the fields of 
reading, arithmetic, English, geography, social studies, health, 
and safety. 


al, economic, and social improvement 
of our people and their communities. 

After a week or so at the office I 
am to attend a three-week Conference 
of the Teaching Profession to be held 
ON THE WAY TO READING ; at Endicott, New York. 
An appealing workbook for reading readiness which prepares 
directly for the reading of pre-primers. Pictures, vocabulary, 
and reading matter are based upon concepts, experiences, activities, 
and vocabulary most widely incorporated in pre-primers as deter- 
mined by research. 95 pages. List price $.44. 

EYE AND EAR FUN 
A series of phonics workbooks. A separate course for each of the 
primary grades. Book IV offers a composite course of materials 
selected from the books for grades 1-3. Book IV is designed for 
remedial use in the upper grades with pupils who have not had 
the basic training given in books 1, 2, and 3. Books 1, 2, and 3, 
64 pages. List price $.24. Book 4, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET : 
A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8. Abundant drill and 
problem material, supplementary practice exercises for those who 
need extra help, excellent explanatory material which relieves 
the teacher of much supervision, generous spacing for necessary 
computations, and two convenient scoring systems make these 
most usable books. Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. Grades 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
SAFETY SAM SERIES 

A series of text-workbooks in safety with a humorous approach. 
Safety habits are taught through stories and purposeful activities. 
Profusely illustrated. Vocabulary controlled both as to grading and 
gradual introduction of new words. Can be a part of the reading 
program. Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List price $.28. Books 3, 4, 
5, and 6, 96 pages. List price $.32. 


International Conference 


As I wrote to you before, Illinois 
is host to two delegates from China, 
Professor Chang Tao-Chih, Executive 
Secretary of the Chinese National 
Association for the Study of Educa- 
tion, National Central University, 
Sapinga, Chungking, and Mr. Ma 
K’e-Tang, chairman of executive com- 
mittee, National Child Education As- 
sociation of China, Peipei, Chungking. 

This conference will take its place, 
I presume, among the growing num- 
ber of important international confer- 
ences which have as their goal the 
preservation of peace and the exten- 
sion of education and good will among 
the peoples of the world. 

My letter is already too long, Dave, 
and I have touched but a few high 
points of the summer activities. I have 
not told you about the plans we have 
completed for the fall and winter 
months nor the materials which have 
been prepared. The great work of our 
state association has not been neglect- 
ed, as I may demonstrate to you in my 
next letter. 





Send for the 1946 
WEBSTER WORKBOOK 


Catalog NOW! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. Very tele 
y y yours, 


Irv 
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Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND PLaceE: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, 
May 17, 1946, 7:30 p.m. 

PRESENT: President W. R. McIn- 
tosh, presiding; Directors Russell 
Malan, J. Harold Voshall, E. H. Mel- 
lon, and Paul A. Grigsby ; staff mem- 
bers, Eloise P. Bingham, Lester R. 
Grimm, Claude E. Vick, and Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
May financial report. (3) Received 
reports of governing committees. (4) 
Authorized printing contract for 
ILtInois Epucation. (5) Author- 
ized increases in advertising rates. 
(6) Approved final list of state dele- 
gates to N.E.A. (7) Authorized se- 
curing of field director for five 
months service in Chicago (8) En- 
dorsed E. E. Keener, of Chicago, for 
a vice-presidency of the N.E.A., Mrs. 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, of Washington, 
for the presidency, and Mr. Bowman, 
of California, for the first vice- 
presidency. 

(9) Considered plans for enter- 
taining (Illinois to be host) Chinese 
delegates to World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession. (10) Au- 
thorized appearance of youth choir 
from East St. Louis at next Annual 
Meeting. (11) Designated Board 
members as delegates to American 
Country Life Conference at East 
Lansing, Michigan. (12) Appointed 
the Executive Secretary as official 
representative of the I.E.A. on the 
Illinois Rural Life Conference plan- 
ning committee. (13) Approved Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s recommendations 
relative to delaying proposed educa- 
tion-industry conferences. 

(14) Authorized staff members 
and officers to participate in Univer- 
sity of Illinois conferences regarding 
proposed extension services to the 
thirteenth grade in certain high 
schools. (15) Directed Executive 
Secretary to endorse N.E.A. Victory 
Program and to submit a state budget 
to the N.E.A. to cover its costs. (16) 
Appointed delegates to the National 
Emergency Conference on Teacher 
Preparation and Supply to be held at 
Lake Chautauqua, New York, June 
27, 28, 29, 1946. 

(17) Received communication of 
appreciation from Mr. Harry Taylor, 
retired, Harrisburg, in answer to 
communication of appreciation and 
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congratulations sent to him. (18) Re- 
ceived the Secretary’s report on ten- 


ure cases. 


ADJOURNMENT: 1:40 a. m. Satur- 
day, May 18, 1946. 


TIME AND P ace: Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, New York, June 30, 8:00 


P.M, 


PRESENT: President W. R. MclIn- 


* 


tosh; Directors Russell Malan, E. H. 
Mellon, and J. Harold Voshall; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
War-Peace Fund, Tenure Defense 
Fund, and monthly financial reports. 
(3) Authorized transfer of funds as 
required within budgetary limits. (4) 
Authorized salary adjustments for 
janitor, secretaries, and assistant di- 


IRVING F. PEARSON 
. - 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


= Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 


About the United Nations’, has just been published by 
the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 
outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 
broadcasts might prove adapted to classroom listening 
and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 
year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 
Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 


pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 
+ ” s 


This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley‘’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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Your students will acquire 
more knowledge — in less time 
—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclo- 
— Britannica Classroom 

ilms as a teaching tool. 


Why? Because Britannica 
films are authentic — complete 
— teacher-tested. They're pro- 
fessionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter 
specialists for use as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 

You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for class- 
room purposes on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 


Even small-budget schools can 
build a film library -- now — 
under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, 
with payments as low as rentals 
(often lower)—and no liability 
beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion or participate in a Coopera- 
tive Film Library program. We 
will be glad to call and show 
films for various subject-matter 
areas and grade levels, 


WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 


DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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rectors so as to continue present al- 
lowances until regular salary schedule 
increments apply. (5) Accepted res- 
ignation of Mr. Wilbur T. Reece, Re- 
search Assistant. 

(6) Approved plans for fall re- 
gional conferences and local work- 
shops. (7) Approved co-operative 
field service project with the N.E.A. 
(8) Authorized resolutions pertain- 
ing to new bank signatures. (9) Di- 
rected that the President and a staff 
member attend the September 19-21 
meeting on Rural Education called at 
Des Moines, Iowa at the instance of 
the N.E.A. and the county superin- 
tendents. (10) Directed that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and a person who 
attended the Chautauqua conference 
should attend the Clinic on Teacher 
Education at Atlanta, Georgia, No- 
vember 3-9, 1946. 

Recess: The meeting recessed un- 
til 10:30 a.m. Wednesday, July 3, 
1946, 

PRESENT: All listed above plus Di- 
rectors Paul A. Grigsby and Edward 
E. Keener; staff members, Eloise P. 
Bingham, Lester R. Grimm, Claude 
E. Vick, and Wendell C. Kennedy. 

Business: (1) Authorized polling 
of delegates seeking endorsement of 
candidacy of Mrs. Pearl A. Wana- 
maker for the presidency of the 
N.E.A. (2) Directed retiring Presi- 
dent to present the seconding speech 
if so authorized. (3) Considered 
Research Assistant candidates. (4) 
Elected W. Stewart Williams, Spring- 
field, Illinois, as Research Assistant. 
(5) Authorized a special commit- 
tee to investigate tenure cases and to 
make recommendations. 

(6) Indicated personnel for such 
committee. (7) Authorized a tele- 
gram of congratulations to Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, new president of the 
University of Illinois, offering good 
services of the association, and em- 
phasizing an adequate College of Edu- 
cation, in the name of the association 
and the Illinois delegates assembled 
at Buffalo. (8) Accepted resignation 
of Miss Regina Samodai, Enrollment 
Secretary, and elected Miss Ann 
Schroll to her position. 

ADJOURNMENT: Sine Die, 12:45 
P.M. 

New Boarp: Convened immediate- 
ly and approved actions of the former 
Board at recently adjourned meeting. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 P.M. 

IrviING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
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1. E. A. Insurance Program 
for 1946-47 


Hundreds of schools are insuring 
pupils and athletes against school and 
traffic injuries in the I.E.A. Mutual. 
The 1946-’47 pupil insurance plan is 
improved over last year as follows: 


a) It has been extended to cover all 
school activities, even though not in the 
school day proper and even though not on 
the school premises. 

b) Traffic coverage has been added to 
insure against injuries sustained in going 
to and from school. 

c) Coverage for serious and unusual in- 
juries has been provided. 

d) Three indemnity schedules have been 
provided to take care of the wide difference 
in fee charges throughout the State. 

e) An optional comprehensive listing plan 
is provided under which a school enrolling 
at least 80 percent of its pupils under Pupil 
Coverage A may add inter-school sports 
coverage for all pupils insured by paying 
a flat premium. This plan eliminates the 
necessity of listing athletes separately and 
covers all members of the squad regardless 
of when they join the squad. 


Many school administrators are in- 
cluding the following paragraph in 
their book lists or first bulletins to 
parents : 


IMPORTANT— 
SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 

Neither the school district nor the school 
administration is liable for injuries re- 
ceived by pupils at school or while partici- 
pating in school activity. However, GROUP 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE is available 
through the School Association for 30 
cents for the school year. Coverage against 
traffic hazards in going to and from school 
can be added for an additional 45 cents. 
The Insurance Company does not agree to 
pay all expenses, but schools and parents 
have found the service most satisfactory. 
Everything possible is done to prevent ac- 
cidents, but if they occur there are always 
bothersome expenses, which sometimes run 
into hundreds of dollars. LET’S BE SURE 
AND INSURE. LET US HAVE YOUR 
PREMIUM TODAY. 


Group INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS. 
—At the close of school June 1, 1946, 
63 Health and Accident groups had 
been completed in Illinois. This is one 
evidence of teacher. co-operation in 
the State. Present interest indicates 
the number will be increased to 100 
before the year’s end. 

AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE.—The au- 
to coverage has saved the teachers 
money and given them good service. 
Teacher experience in driving hazards 
looks favorable and if maintained will 
produce more favorable rates for this 
kind of coverage in the future. 
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One of the sorriest spectacles is 
autocratic, domineering leadership 
masquerading under democratic forms 
of group control. But an equally 
sorry sight is that of the well-inten- 
tioned leader wanting to encourage 
co-operative endeavor but providing 
no channels for bringing persons to- 
gether to plan and carry out ideas 
and evaluate results of group effort. 
Without proper organization and 
means of group attack on problems, 
the special abilities that reside in all 
members of the group are likely to 
go untapped. 

Changing the Curriculum, by Alice 
Miel, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Research Associate, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1946. 








Affiliated Teachers 
Associations to Meet 
in Springfield 

The Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions of Illinois will hold a meeting in 
the Leland Hotel, Springfield, Friday 
evening, September 27, and Saturday, 
September 28. Friday’s session will 
be a dinner meeting and Saturday’s 
sessions are planned as a workshop. 
Topics to receive attention are: 

(1) Proposal of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, permitting direct affiliation of local 
associations with the I.E.A. in support of 
its program; (2) the Legislative Program 
for 1947, with special attention to retire- 
ment, all aspects of child welfare, and addi- 
tional state aid; (3) teacher welfare, 
including I.E.A. Insurance, teacher recruit- 
ment and other related topics; (4) strength- 
ening A.T.A., so that it in turn may give 
unified support to all phases of the I.E.A. 
program. 

Miss Kathryn Kelly, of Joliet, is 
program chairman. 

Every local teachers association in 
the State is urged to send to this 
meeting as many representatives as 
possible, regardless of whether the 
association is at present a member of 
A.T.A. Many Illinoisans attended the 
conference conducted by the Division 
of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association. They 
have brought back with them ideals 
and standards by which the local 
association and its place in a well- 
organized profession may be evaluated. 
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Faculties of Dual 
Systems Unite 


“Two school districts shall not a 
dual educational system make,” de- 
clare the teachers employed by the 
elementary and high-school districts 
serving the Hinsdale community: 
District 55 and District 86, respec- 
tively. 

Co-operation between the two fac- 
ulties, of course, is effective within 
limits, but within those limits much 
can be done to unify objectives and 
make instruction and the progress of 
pupils through the schools a_ well- 
integrated process. And so the 1946- 
’47 school year will see but one teach- 
ers council comprising members of 
the faculties of the two Hinsdale 
schools. 

It came about this way. Last year 
a planning committee was appointed 
to direct the work of the two councils. 
One hundred percent membership in 
local, state, and national associations 
was secured. A joint committee was 
assigned the task of evaluating the 
extra-curricular load of faculty mem- 
bers. Committees of the two councils 
together planned an in-service train- 
ing conference. A philosophy com- 
mittee elucubrated and published the 
combined philosophy of the faculty. 

Four areas of educational responsi- 
bility were defined by this committee 
as a basis for establishing general ob- 
jectives for the schools. These areas 
are: the development of responsibility 
—-social, civic, and economic—toward 
problems involving tolerance, co-op- 
eration, and brotherhood ; creation of 
a state of true happiness through the 
development of a capacity for appre- 
ciation and enjoyment; planning for 
economic security through wise choice 
of a field of work in which the indi- 
vidual can experience satisfaction and 
enjoyment, and the development of 
an understanding of the conditions 
and practices which foster healthful 
living and satisfactory family rela- 
tionships. 

An in-service training conference 
was held in the spring of 1946 and 
another early in September. Theme 
of the latter was “Planning for unity 
in terms of the philosophy of the 
Hinsdale schools.” Purpose of the 
three-day conference was to organize 
educational procedures from the kin- 
dergarten through high school into a 
functional whole—Natmene Goy. 
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For National Rehabilitation 


“Ice Cream... 
how nutritious!’’... you 





know how delicious! 





In addition to its delicious flavor. . . 
aside from its delightful welcome cool- 
ness ...Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts ofa numt *r of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 
min G) and contains other vitamins 
found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for 
strong bones and teeth, is supplied 
abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of proteins... of the 
a high quality as those found in 
milk. 


All of these nutrients provide health 
and well being. 


Ice Cream makes a leading con- 
tribution to our national rehabilita- 
tion program and to raising every- 
one’s morale. For it combines almost 
universal taste appeal with a generous 
supply of protective and health-build- 
ing elements. 


“Ice Cream—Let's Find out about It,” the 
ame of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
mediate grades. Sample 

copy sent ; 
Teachers supplement in- 
cluded. Write: National 
ST 946, 111 North Canal 
Sereet, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


on request. 
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THE TEACHER’S BILL OF RIGHTS 
By Raleigh Schorling 


Inadequate salaries undoubtedly have 
contributed to the present teacher shor- 
tage, but there are at least eleven other 
reasons why young people turn away from 
teaching. This is the conclusion of Raleigh 
Schorling, professor of education in the 
University of Michigan School of Edu- 


* 


1. The right to teach classes that 
are not too large, in general from 10 
to 20 pupils 

2. The right to have time in the 
school day for planning 

3. The right to a forty-five hour 
week divided into fifteen hours of 
teaching, fifteen hours of planning 
and pupil guidance, and fifteen hours 
of sponsoring extra-curricular activi- 
ties, participating in community activ- 
ities and grading written work 

4. The right to an adequate amount 
of constructive supervision. 

5. The right to adequate compen- 
sation for the full year of fifty-two 
weeks 

6. The right to have good materials 
and enough of them 

7. The right to work in a room 
that, with the help of students, can be 
made pleasant and appropriate to the 
tasks to be learned 


cation, author of the teachers “Bill of 
Rights.” Most of these reasons relate to 
working conditions, and unless rapid pro- 
gress is made in correcting them, the pros- 
pects of getting enough good teachers in 
the next decade are poor, Professor Schor- 
ling asserts. 


* 


8. The right to the same personal 
liberties which other respectable citi- 
zens assume for themselves as a mat- 
ter of course 

Many communities impose petty 
restrictions and prohibitions on their 
teachers. 


9. The right to an _ externship, 
which would be a year of perhaps 
half-time teaching, with an opportu- 
nity to gain experience in a variety of 
tasks and to study the school and 
community as a whole 

10. The right to a realistic program 
of in-service education 

11. The right to participate in 
modifying the curriculum and meth- 
ods and in formulating school policies 

12. The right to keep from being 
lost in the profession 

This would mean systematic provi- 
sion for continued recognition of 
growth in the service. 
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A NEW FOUR-BOOK ART SERIES 
for Elementary School Children 
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By JESSIE TODD 


teacher University of Chicago Laboratory School 
and ANN GALE 
teacher Chicago Public Schools 
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Leaders Institutes and 
Local Workshops Planned 


With the Sixty-fifth General As- 
sembly in the offing and the need for 
widespread understanding of school 
legislative problems and other asso- 
ciation matters very real and immedi- 
ate, plans for I.E.A. Workshops this 
fall and winter are directed toward a 
grassroots activity in planning and 
participation. 

To the Division officers go the tasks 
of determining time and place of local 
workshops, and choosing the speak- 
ers and the subjects to be presented. 
Beyond this point local committees 
of teachers are asked to direct ar- 
rangements. 

Materials on subjects suggested for 
discussion will be prepared by the 
I.E.A. headquarters staff. There will 
be available study materials on: 

Teacher Retirement ; Schoo! District Re- 
organization; School Finance and State 
Aids; Tenure and Contracts; Minimum 
Wage, Salary, and Sick Leave; Certifica- 
tion, Teacher Supply and Demand, Ethics; 
I.E.A. Teacher Welfare Services; N.E.A. 


Program and Services; JI.E.A.-N.E.A. 
Memberships. 


A series of seven Regional Leader- 
ship Institutes, for which instructors 
will be drawn from the I.E.A. and 
N.E.A. staffs, is being planned to 
precede the local workshops. Arrange- 
ments for these Leadership Institutes 
are about complete and places and 
dates will be announced in the Octo- 
ber issue of ILLINo1s Epucation. 
Each will be a one-day session, the 
program for which will be planned to 
assist Division and local leaders in 
sponsoring and conducting local work- 
shops dealing with the same problems. 

Preliminary to the entire effort is 
a state-wide meeting of Division of- 
ficers and other state leaders in the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at Spring- 
field on September 27 and 28, 1946. 
At this meeting the entire program of 
the I.E.A. will be discussed. 

These meetings offer the channels 
for direct communication with every 
I.E.A. officer and member. 

The standards of education and the 
status of teaching will be improved 
to the degree that teachers every- 
where participate in efforts to im- 
prove them. Fundamental to effective 
action is wide-spread accurate knowl- 
edge of facts and procedures. The 
workshops provide opportunity for 
every teacher to enlist in the effort to 
improve education and elevate teaching. 
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J. LEWIS WINEGARNER 


Elementary Principals 
Complete Organization 


The Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, reactivated at 
the last annual delegate assembly of 
the Illinois Education Association af- 
ter a period of wartime dormancy, is 
again ready to assume its role among 
the State’s educational organizations. 

Since its reactivation, the organiza- 
tion’s major efforts have been directed 
toward increasing its membership and 
regaining professional prestige. These 
goals have been substantially ad- 
vanced. Membership of the group 
stands at 700, double that of any pre- 
vious year since it was first organized 
in 1939. Parts of the State are yet to 
be canvassed for membership. 


The purposes of this organization 


are substantially those stated by its 
first organizers: (1) to work for 
greater public recognition of the fun- 
damental importance of elementary 
education in and for a democratic 
society ; (2) to encourage more ade- 
quate support for elementary educa- 
tion; (3) to further professionalize 
the elementary school principalship ; 
(4) to give active assistance to the 
professional and legislative program 
of Illinois Education Association. 

It will be the policy of the Ele- 
mentary Principals Association to 
work harmoniously with all organiza- 
tions for the betterment of elementary 
education and to avoid duplicating 
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the efforts of any other organization. 

The Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the county 
superintendents of the State have 
given much assistance to the associa- 
tion by their active support in a series 
of professional conferences of ele- 
mentary school administrators spon- 
sored by them in most parts of the 
State last spring. State officers of the 
association are: 

President, J. Lewis Winegarner, prin- 
cipal, Pershing School, Berwyn; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Mabel Schwarz, principal, Madi- 
son School, Hinsdale; secretary, Roe M. 
Wright, superintendent of Crawford County 
schools, Robinson; treasurer, Lloyd E. 
Roth, superintendent of elementary schools, 
Watseka. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are: 

Lester J. Grant, assistant superintendent 
ef schools, Decatur; Paul L. Bolin, super- 
intendent of elementary schools, East Peor- 
ia; and Frank Oneal, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield. 

Robert T. Burns, principal of Lin- 
coln School, Ottawa, is director of 
public relations. 

The following persons have been 
appointed Division directors : 

Southern, L. Goebbel Patton, superin- 
tendent of elementary schools, West Frank- 
fort; Southeastern, C. F. Hubbell, superin- 
tendent of elementary schools, Flora; 
Southwestern, Keith Martin, principal, Irv- 
ing School, Centralia; Eastern, W. C. But- 
ler, principal, Jefferson Junior High, 
Charleston; South Central, Grace Fitch, 
principal, Franklin School, Jacksonville; 
Central, A. F. Speltz, superintendent of 
elementary schools, Pontiac; Rock River, 
David C. Crawford, superintendent of ele- 





OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 


But we must not forget that if we 
fail to co-operate in a peace which is 
indivisible, we may again find that 
we will have to co-operate in a war 
which is world-wide. Whether we 
like it or not, we live in one world 

I am unwilling to admit that -we 
cannot co-operate without sacrifice 
of our principles. If we are going to 
play our part, we must take the of- 
fensive for peace as we took the of- 
fensive for war. 

But the victories of peace like 
those of war require sacrifice not of 
principle but for principle. They re- 
quire faith in ourselves and in our 
ideals. They require initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and unrelenting effort. 
There is no iron curtain that the 
aggregate sentiments of mankind 
cannot penetrate. 

—The Secretary of State, 
Honorasie James F. Byrnis 








mentary schools, Rochelle. 

DuPage, Fred D. Collett, principal, Wood 
Dale School, Wood Dale; East Central, 
Roy G. Seitzinger, principal, Elmwood 
School, Danville; Peoria, Paul L. Bolin, 
superintendent of elementary schools, East 
Peoria; Lake Shore, Clifford H. Sweat, 
assistant superintendent of elementary 
schools, Park Ridge; Mississippi Valley, 
R. N. Stacy, principal, Madison School, 
Quincy; Chicago, Robert D. Gregg, prin- 
cipal, Mulligan School, Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Springfield during 
the Christmas Holidays, in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association. 


J. Lewis WINEGARNER 
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® 63 Authentic Illustrations! 
® 36 Fact-Packed Pages! 


® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 
the World! 


Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
assignments. Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 
coupon NOW! 
-------MAIL COUPON TODAY! ------------- 
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Mental Ability of Youth 
No Bar to Extension 
of High-School 


High-school students today are as 
smart as ever, Dr. F. H. Finch, of 
the University of Illinois, reports in 
a monograph of the American Psy- 
chological Association.* Although on- 
ly 11 percent of the fourteen-to-eight- 
een age group were enrolled in all 
high schools in 1900 as compared with 
73 percent in 1940, Dr. Finch’s con- 
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Give students the “dictionary habit” and 
they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronunci- 
ation, word division, meanings and deriva- 
tions twice as fast! 
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@ New “sight-saving” type 
@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations 


@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 
@ One alphabetical order for all listings 


@ “How Would You Say It’ Word Quiz: Fascinat- 
ing introduction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A FUNK6 WAGNALLS “Standard” ats.u.s.pat.orF. 
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nyms ... 1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 
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clusions express disagreement with 
those teachers who believe that the 
“favored few” of earlier years were 
ahead of the modern youngsters in 
mental ability. 

Instead he finds evidence indicating 
a slight upward trend in measured 
mental ability of high-school students 
during the period 1916-1942. Indeed 
in one community he found the “mod- 
erns” to be superior to those of 1923 
to the extent of almost three-fourths 
of a year in mental age. 

This, Dr. Finch believes to be due 
to more effective education, particu- 
larly in elementary schools, and more 
favorable out-of-school environment. 

Extensions of secondary education 
can be carried to the point where it 
will include practically all members 
of the high-school age group, Dr. 
Finch concludes, but cautions that in 
view of what is known of individual 
differences in interests, purposes, and 
aspirations of young people, effective 
extension will require sweeping cur- 
ricular changes and a program of 
guidance which will enable each stu- 
dent to make a wise choice of the 
offerings of the new secondary school. 


*Enrollment Increases and Changes in the Men- 
tal Level of the High School Population, by F. H. 
Finch. No. 10 of the Applied Psychology Mono- 
graphs of the American Psychological Association, 
H. S. Conrad, Editor. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1946. Paper. 
75 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Consolidations of School 
Districts Completed 


During the year ended June 30, 
1946, 107 consolidations involving 
574 school districts and 12,803 pupils 
enrolled, were accomplished in IlIli- 
nois, according to a report made by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Honorable Vernon L. Nickell. 
Iroquois County had eleven consoli- 
dations, involving 70 districts and 
1,121 children enrolled. In Lake 
County five consolidations took place, 
involving 14 districts and 1,058 pupils. 

In Cook County, three consolida- 
tions absorbed 16 districts enrolling 
1,189 pupils. Ten consolidations, in- 
volving 61 districts and 1,834 pupils 
enrolled were completed in Vermilion 
County. Forty-four districts in Liv- 
ingston County, with 456 children 
enrolled, were reduced to five by con- 
solidation. In Logan 42 districts en- 
rolling 685 children were reduced to 
five. Shelby County incorporated the 
territory of 44 districts with 689 pu- 
pils enrolled into 8 districts. 
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PROBLEMS OF MEN 
by John Dewey 


A Review by 
STELLA HENDERSON 


Associate Professor of Education 
Illinois State Normal University 


John Dewey, in his late eighties, 
writes with vigor and clarity—per- 
haps with more clarity than when he 
was younger. His latest book, Prob- 
lems of Men (New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library) published in May of 
this year, is a collection of essays, all, 
with the exception of one, written and 
published elsewhere within the last 
eleven years. The one was written 
fifty years ago and is published in 
this book for the first time. 

In the introduction, Mr. Dewey ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction with a re- 
cent book, Philosophy in American 
Education, issued by a committee of 
the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. This committee had been charged 
with the dual task of inquiring into 
“the function of philosophy . . . in the 
development of a free and reflective 
life in the community” and “the func- 
tion of philosophy in liberal educa- 
tion.””* 

The committee, says John Dewey, 
confined itself almost entirely to the 
second task. He, however, proposes 
“to discuss the present state of phil- 
osophy in its human bearings.” 

Differences among philosophers on 
technical points of philosophy, says 
Mr. Dewey, are of little interest to 
the public. Men generally want to 
know: “What is the distinctive pur- 
pose and business of philosophy any- 
way ? How is it related to those con- 
cerns and issues which today stand 
out as the problems of men?” 

With this statement concerning the 
public interest, probably no one would 
disagree. But if the average citizen, 
or even the average teacher with no 
training in philosophy, attempts to 
read Mr. Dewey’s book in order to 
obtain some light on the “concerns 
and issues which today stand out as 
the problems of men” he may be but 
little enlightened. 

Your reviewer has read Philosophy 
in American Education and is not so 
sure but that the average person 
would learn from that book at least 
as much concerning the relation of 
philosophy to the problems of men as 


*John Dewey, Problems of Men, page 3 
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he would be likely to learn from Mr. 
Dewey’s book. 

About one-fourth of the Dewey 
book is devoted to essays on the prob- 
lem of education in a democracy. The 
language of these articles is not tech- 
nical and they could be read with 
profit by both teachers and laymen. 

Respect for science and loyalty to 
its outlook, is Mr. Dewey’s thesis. He 
is much disturbed over the growing 
distrust of science. He says that peo- 
ple blame science for the chaos and 
insecurity of the modern world where- 
as he believes that the use of science 
just has not been extended far enough. 
It has been applied to material and 
technical affairs, but “not taught as 
furnishing in its method the pattern 
for all effective intelligent conduct.” 

He believes that the scientific meth- 
od applied to educational affairs might 
purge the school of such dualisms in 
thought or practice as those which 
separate a liberal education from a 
vocational education, the mind from 
the body, the individual from society, 
means from ends, or man from man. 
Mr. Dewey does not like dualisms. 
Continuity is his constant emphasis. 

We need more science, not less. He 
says that science “provides the only 
means we have for learning about 
man and the world in which he lives.” 

But this does not mean, says he, 
that we do not need philosophy, too. 
Man is not just a knowing creature; 
he is an acting creature. Philosophy 
is concerned with values. Given 
knowledge man is still faced with the 
problem of what he will do with it. 
Philosophy is needed to determine 
values that will work in actual con- 
duct. Then it is the work of education 
to promote a happy marriage between 
knowledge and values. 

Mr. Dewey says he is discouraged 
about recent discussions of value. He 
is distressed over the view that values 
are so subjective in nature that the 
scientific method cannot be used for 
the determination of valuation judg- 
ments. On the other hand he does not 
agree with some other philosophers 
on the nature of the objectivity which 
they believe values to have. 

There is no doubt but that the 
average citizen needs help in making 
valuation judgments. Nearly one- 
fourth of the book is devoted to es- 
says on value and thought. But no 
one untrained in philosophy is likely 
to profit much from reading them. 

Also, in spite of Mr. Dewey’s ini- 
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tial statement that the average citizen 
is not interested in disputes among 
philosophies, several of the chapters 
are devoted to answering critics, or 
criticising the philosophical views of 
those with whom he differs. 

This is not true, of course, of all 
the chapters. In addition to the sec- 
tion on democracy and education al- 
ready spoken of, there is an essay on 
the permanent and the changing ele- 
ments in human nature, in which the 
point is made that while there are un- 
doubtedly unchangeable factors in 
human nature, these factors may 
manifest themselves in many different 
ways. For example “combativeness is 
a constituent part of human nature,” 
but combativeness need not mani‘est 
itself in war. 

There are two articles on William 
James, the first one of which is of 
general interest. The chapter entitled 
“Challenge to Liberal Thought” is a 
vigorous indictment of Chancellor 
Hutchins’ educational and philosoph- 
ical views. These two men have been 
at odds for over ten years on such 
problems as the nature of truth, how 
man obtains the knowledge which he 
thinks he has, and how the school cur- 


riculum should be made. This is not 
the only essay in which Mr. Dewey 
pays his respects to the Hutchins 
views. 

No person who has the necessary 
philosophical background will want 
to miss reading the book whether he 
agrees with the pragmatic-empiricis- 
tic philosophy or not. Many teachers 
without that background would en- 
joy reading the first fourth of the 
book, as well as some of the other 
essays. But for the average person 
looking for a philosophical approach 
to the problems of men written in 
understandable and _ non-technical 
terms, the book will be a disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps some day Mr. Dewey 
will write a book to fill that need. 
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vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and 
specially designed courses for teachers and 
college graduates. Fall term: Sept. 16 
Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 6281, Evanston, III. 


—- 

















Schorling and Clark 


pioneered in producing textbooks that em- 
phasize meanings, that teach students to 
generalize, to reason. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
BASIC COURSE 


gives an enlarged and meaningful experience with the 


basic mathematical concepts for the general student. 
Developments are concrete, amplified. 
Explanations are simple, easily understood. 


In conformity with the check list of essentials as recently 
stated by the Commission on Post-War Plans of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


World Book Company 


Represented by Clay Mathers and H. E. Detherage 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Complete Library of 


as well as over 
2000 features, 

shorts, musicals 
and cartoons 


Newest 16 mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog now! 


614 NORTH SKINKER BuvD, GS 
SAINT LOUIS, 5, MO 














N.E. 4. Membership and Finance 

N.E.A. membership reached a new all-time high during 
1945-’46. The total membership. now is 340,973, an in- 
crease of 9,368 over the preceding year. Eighteen states, 
and Hawaii, Alaska, and the District of Columbia achieved 
the membership goals suggested for them in the Five- 
Year Program. 

The Unified Dues Plan, by which professional dues— 
local, state, and national—are collected as a single fee 
by the local association, was employed during the past 
year with marked success by Arizona, Hawaii, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington, as well as by hundreds of local 
associations. 

The Representative Assembly at Buffalo adopted an 
operating budget for the coming year of approximately 


$1,230,000. 


Fulbright Bill Becomes Law 


Twenty million dollars from the sale of surplus property 
will be used for educational exchanges with the United 
Kingdom and the British colonies. The arrangements with 
Great Britain recently completed by our Department of 
State are in accordance with the terms of the Fulbright 
Bill, which became law when it received President Tru- 
man’s signature August 1. 

The Act provides that up to $20,000,000 can be ear- 
marked for educational exchanges with any country which 
buys surplus property, and up to $1,000,000 can be spent 
each year in each country where such an agreement is 
made. 

Agreements similar to that now being completed with 
Great Britain are now being negotiated for amounts rang- 
ing from $3,000,000 to $20,000,000 in the following coun- 
tries among others: Australia, New Zealand, China, the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Tur- 
key, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Austria, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries. 

It is unlikely that any scholarships will be awarded 
under the authority of this Act for the 1946-1947 aca- 
demic year. The President must first appoint the ten-man 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, which is to select the 
exchange students. After qualifications for awards are 
determined by this board ample publicity must be given 
them, and time allowed for qualified people to make appli- 
cation. It is hoped that the grants will be made in the 
spring of 1947 for the school year beginning in the fall 
of 1947. 
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Enrollment in I. E. A. 


June 30, 1946 


Basis of Representation in I.E.A, Delegate Body 


Number of 
Teaching 
Positions 


Number 

Sou Enrolled 
Division and Counties 1944-"45 1944-"45 
1. BLACKHAWK 1,397 1,187 


Henry 432 342 440 
Mercer 221 198 232 
Rock Island 744 647 773 
. CENTRAL 1,721 1,466 1,703 
DeWitt 193 185 190 
Livingston 459 377 459 
Logan 282 278 229 
McLean 787 626 825 
3. Cuicaco (city only) 4,285 12,311 4,071 
. DuPace VALLEY 789 764 809 
DuPage —__ 789 764 809 
. East CentTRAL 2,612 2,317 2,573 
Champaign . a 637 594 639 
es i 191 174 192 
Iroquois ‘ 400 352 373 
Kankakee 403 348 384 
Piatt ae 176 174 
Vermilion 790 673 811 


. ‘EASTERN 2,086 1,884 2,133 
Clark 200 179 192 
Coles 388 278 407 
Cumberland 124 115 128 
Douglas 216 187 214 
Edgar __ 252 233 248 
Effingham "a 177 169 
Fayette 201 212 208 
Jasper 130 138 141 
Moultrie 129 127 131 
Shelby 274 238 295 

. ILLInots VALLEY 1,610 1,507 1,582 
Bureau 382 366 394 
Grundy . 183 180 192 
LaSalle . 824 715 795 
Marshall .- 154 189 134 
Putnam 67 57 67 

. Lake SHorE 4,743 4,863 4,914 
Cook (outside 

Chicago) 


Number 

Enrolled 

1945-46 
1,445 


Number 
Oo 
Delegates 

18 


. 3,927 4,040 4,077 
BD gertviteninicn se 823 837 
. Mrisstssrppr VALLEY _ 1,107 1,063 1,116 
Adams ee, 372 420 
Hancock ee 298 314 
Pike 263 274 259 
Schuyler 123 119 123 
. NORTHEASTERN 1,962 1,811 2,035 
Kane 867 739 909 
Kendall 116 107 115 
McHenry 315 298 327 
Will 664 667 684 


Apportionment of Delegates 
To Representative Assembly 


By constitutional amendment, the numbers of delegates 


_ to the Annual Meeting assigned to the respective Divi- 
| sions are determined by the numbers of members enrolled 
| in the state association from the Divisions as per June 30 


of each year. The delegation is based upon the assignment 
of one delegate for each one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof enrolled in the several Divisions. In addi- 
tion, the three governing committee chairmen and the 


| president-elect from each Division serve as delegates. 
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. NorTHWESTERN 


Boone 

Carroll 

Jo Daviess 
Stephenson 
Winnebago . 


. PEORIA 


Mason 
Peoria 
Tazewell 


Woodford 
. Rock RIver 


DeKalb 
Lee 

Ogle - 
Whiteside 


. Soutn CENTRAL 


Brown 

Cass 
Christian 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Menard 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Sangamon 
Scott 


5. SOUTHEASTERN 


Clay 
Crawford 
Edwards 
Lawrence 
Richland 
Wabash 
Wayne 
White - 


. SOUTHERN 


Alexander 
Franklin 
Gallatin 
Hamilton 
Hardin 
Jackson 
Johnson 
Massac 
Perry __. 


ee a 


Pulaski 
Saline — 
Union 
Williamson 


7. SOUTHWESTERN 


Bond ; 
Calhoun - 
Clinton 
Greene 
Jefferson 
Jersey 
Madison 
Marion 
Monroe . 
Randolph 
St. Clair 
Washington 


18. WESTERN 


Fulton 
Henderson 
Knox 
McDonough 
Stark 
Warren 


72 
109 
62 
454 
86 
126 
129 
67 
195 
287 
155 
385 


3,534 
127 
38 
114 
105 
275 


106 


1,016 


309 

96 
245 
968 
135 


1,640 
353 
122 
472 
334 
111 
248 


100 


998 
132 


681 
347 
128 
495 
348 
121 
242 





A. 


THE PUBLICATION OF 


DIRECTED PRACTICE 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


for Grades 3, 4,5 


Keyed to 
STRATHMORE PLAN 
WHOLE NUMBERS 
Not a Textbook—Not a Workbook 
30 Loose-leaf pages of Inventory Tests 

23 Loose-leaf pages of Review 

23 Loose-leaf pages of Self Tests 

23 Loose-leaf pages of Mastery Tests 
101 Loose-leaf pages of Practice which 

are keyed to the tests 
PRINTED AND READY TO USE 
No Duplicating—No Mimeographing 
Use a postal card to request detailed information. 


Give your name, address, grade or grades taught, 
and the enrollment of each grade. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Aurora Box 10, Dept. E illinois 














MAKING SURE of ARITHMETIC 


by Robert Lee Morton - Merle Gray 
Elizabeth Springstun - William L. Schaaf 


Now for the first time .. . 
Dr. Morton's philosophy 
of arithmetic teaching 
is available in a series 
of elementary textbooks. 

A new series for grades 3-8 


LEARNING TO READ 


by Nila Banton Smith 


A basic reading program for the 
primary grades which has been 
acclaimed for its fine story 
material, its pre-reading program, 
and the many teacher's aids 
contained in the teacher's guides. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representatives: 
Northern Illinois 
Everett L. Welton 
Big Rock, Illinois 
Southern Illinois 
Roy R. Evans 


Chicago 
Herbert F. Clark 


19. Out or STATE. ~. ae 14 


20. State OFFICE - — 418 
TOTAL 39,956 45,189 40,438 471 


South Side Country Club 


Decatur, Illinois 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 15) 


tnat a teacher should chart her course 
and sélect available materials before 
she attempts to teach. 

Social studies in the primary 
grades — generally including grades 
one, two, and three — should center 
about the home, the school, and the 
community. Wider understandings 
come in the intermediate grades. They 
are set up under the heading “A Con- 
tracting World—An Expanding En- 
vironment.” In the upper grades em- 
phasis should be placed upon the 
historical background of our Nation. 

In keeping with the principle that 
a course of study guide should be 
flexible, two plans have been proposed 
for the fourth grade. First, is the ap- 
proach through a study of life in dif- 
ferent environments. Second, is the 
approach through a study of the local 
community, followed by an expansion 
into the study of different environ- 
ments. Both of these methods are in 
practice in the schools of Illinois today. 

This discussion is intended to an- 
swer in part a question which has been 
frequently asked: What shall I do 
about the Social Studies Curriculum 
and Course of Study Guide? I sug- 
gest that the teacher become familiar 
with the Introduction, pages 1-17, 
first of all. I suggest that she then 
take from the social studies section, 
pages 130-248, such helps as seem to 
be an improvement of present organ- 
ization of materials and techniques, 
remembering that the social studies 
make a good beginning for developing 


a course of study. This will be dis- 
cussed in later articles in this series. 

The school curriculum is ultimately 
determined largely by the teacher, her 
pupils, and the community. I hope that 
through a study of the JIlinois Curri- 
culum and Course of Study Guide the 
classroom teachers may find sugges- 
tions that will lead to an effective de- 
velopment and understanding of man, 
his environment, and the way in which 
geography, history, and government 
may lead to better living. 





GOOD TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


I do not know. To hear them talk, 
I would say “Yes, they do.” From 
reading the reports of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers I would say, “Yes, the business 
men .want good schools and good 
teachers.” From the newspaper ac- 
counts of public addresses of clergy- 
men, and others, I would say, “Yes, 
all these want good schools and good 
teachers.” 

But, just as I am about to decide 
from their words that the people want 
good schools and good teachers, I 
happen to see the hard, cold facts: 
teachers leaving the profession; col- 
lege students shunning teacher prep- 
aration ; teaching salaries of disheart- 
ening inadequacy, even in the great 
cities, even in the Nation’s capital; 
$7,000,000,000 spent annually on 
liquor as compared with less than 
$3,000,000,000 on all schools; $12,- 
000,000,000 for a peacetime Army 








to use it also. 


tate permitted by State Law. 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


LOANS from $50 to $300 


Our Teacher's Loan Service is‘ known to many Illinois Teachers. We invite you 


Your signature is all that is required. You pay for the actual time only and may 
have as long as eighteen months in which to repay. Charges are lower than the 


Your confidence is respected. Write for complete information. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 











CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27TH YEAR 


Cc. & COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS: 





One of our late openings may be just what you have been waiting 
for. Enroll now for a good position. 


MembBer National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Free Enroliment 
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If present trends should be 
permitted to continue, I have calcu- 
lated that it would take this Nation 
only twelve years to reach the point 
where the majority of our teachers 
would be emergency appointees and 
the average freshman would be bet- 
ter educated than the average teacher. 


—Dr. RatpH McDonaALp 





and Navy, four times as much as we 
spend to educate 25,000,000 students. 
These and other facts speak louder 
than words. 

The answer to the question, “Do 
the American people want good teach- 
ers?” will be given during the next 
few years in the action taken by the 
people. 


If We Want Good Teachers 


If the American people really want 
good teachers, we will change our 
whole philosophy of school support. 
We will immediately determine as 
a minimum to double our school ex- 
penditure. We will increase greatly 
our taxes for schools at every level— 
district, state, and national. We will 
provide Federal financial aid for the 
schools at once. 

We will appropriate enough money 
to teachers colleges to maintain the 
highest level of professional educa- 
tion. We will provide a system of 
competitive scholarships with provi- 
sions to select able and outstanding 
young people for teacher preparation 
courses in college, and we will pay 
them on a liberal basis. 

We will double teachers salaries 
and employ many more teachers just 
as soon as we can get good ones. We 
will build attractive school buildings 
and provide the best available equip- 
ment. We will accord the teacher the 
same respect and authority in the field 
of education that we give the physi- 
cian in the field of health. 

We will do all these things and 
many more if we really want good 
schools and good teachers. And if we 
do these things, we will make the 
United States so strong economically, 
socially, industrially, and every other 
way that as other nations grow great 
we shall grow greater. We shall be 
able to lead the world gradually on 
the road to peace and humanity. 

But if we do not want good teach- 
ers and good schools badly enough, 
we will leave these things undone. 
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Educational News Briefs 


To Edit Guide to Material 
on Latin America 


Dr. Robert E. McNicoll, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, has been appointed editor 
of the section, “Colonial Hispanic Amer- 
ica,” in the Handbook of Latin American 
Studies published annually by the Library 
of Congress. The book is a guide to the 
material published each year on Latin 
America. 


On Good-will Tour of France 


Miss Madeleine Smith, assistant profes- 
sor of languages at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, is one of 100 American 
teachers of French chosen by the Cultural 
Counsellor of the French Embassy in this 
country to make a two-months’ tour of 
France as a guest of the French govern- 
ment. 


Institute of Professional Relations 


“Relationships of Industry and Educa- 
tion” was the theme of the Sixth Annual 
Institute of Professional Relations of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 





cNGLISH*HISTORY- READING, 
Farlow. WORKBOOKS 
FOLLow Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS*NATURE STUDY*HEALTH 


SICK LEAVE WITH PAY 

should be In ‘our contract. Read ' "Suggested School 
Health Policies,"" concise, readable, authoritative 
charter for school health, which explains why pro- 
vision for sick leave is needed. Get —~ +; up- 
to-date, professional ideas from |5 leading med- 
ical and educational Smee. 50,000 copies 
sold. 48 pages. Send 25c (no stamps) to Health 
Education Council, Dept. E-!, 10 Downing Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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80-PAGE CATALOG 
CAN LIGHTEN YOUR 
TEACHING BURDEN 


The Steck WORKTEXT 

is an entirely new approach 

to teaching problems, combin- 

ing the advantages and the 
teaching devices of both text- 

book and ween, and is 
available for practicall y every 

teocking © subject. Each Steck 

Wor! Series sets up a 

definite | rogram of teach- 

ing a learning for a 

‘ S field at a given level, 
— the latest and best 

scientific aie that field. 


SS ee ee 8 ee 
Please send my free copy of The Steck Cata- 
log. I am particularly interested in informa- 
tion on the teaching of 
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which was held on the DeKalb campus 
July 17, 1946. 

The two addresses which served as 
springboards of discussion were made, re- 
spectively, by James L. Donnelly, executive 
vice-president, Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and Raymond Meade, principal, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights. Mr. Donnelly’s topic was, “What 
Industry Expects of Education”; Mr. 
Meade’s, “What Education Expects of In- 
dustry.” 

This is one of many institutes devoted 
to the teacher’s professional relations spon- 
sored nationally by the National Education 
Association. The program at N.I.S.T.C. 
has had the co-operation of officials of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association and of 
numerous Chambers of Commerce in the 
northern Illinois area. 


Health Education Workshop 


The six-weeks Health Education Work- | 
shop at Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, one of the two conducted in the state | 


of Illinois the past summer by the U. S. 


Office of Public Health and the State De- | 


partment of Public Health, brought more 


than fifty school teachers of southern IIli- | 
nois to the campus on $100 scholarships to | 


study health education methods. 
Administrators from thirty-four southern 
Illinois counties attended the last three days 
of the workshop session, with expenses paid 
by the State Department of Public Health. 
All county superintendents of the thirty- 
four counties, thirty-nine city superintend- 
ents and high-school principals and six 
elementary school principals, attended. 
Director of Training Appointed 
Arthur Witt Blair, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been appointed director of training at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, to succeed Oscar M. Chute, who 
resigned to become the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Evanston. 
Mr. Blair earned his bachelor’s degree at 
North Texas State Teachers College, his 
master’s degree at the University of Chi- 


cago, and is a candidate for the doctor's | 


degree at Harvard. 
He has taught in the elementary and 


secondary schools of Texas, has had ex- | 


perience as principal and superintendent of 
an elementary school system, and as a col- 
lege teacher with direct supervision of stu- 
dent teachers at the National College of 
Education, in Evanston. For some time he 


served as curriculum director of the Fort | 


Smith, Arkansas, public schools, and spent 
some time in charge of student teaching at 
Texas Christian University. He is a for- 
mer member of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


Frame World Constitution 


Recently announced is the organization 
of a Committee to Frame a World Consti- 
tution. The committee, centered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was initiated last Sep- 
tember and has been actively working since 
November. 

On its roster are a number of prominent 
members of the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty, including Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins, who is president; Richard P. 
McKeon, dean of the Humanities Division, 
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chairman; and G. A. Borgese, professor in 
the Division of Humanities, secretary. 


Nine meetings of the committee have 
been held in Chicago and New York and 
monthly meetings are scheduled henceforth 
until the draft of the constitution is com- 
pleted, a task which is expected to require 
another year. 


On Sabbatical Leave 


Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, professor of edu- 
cation at Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, is taking his sabbatical year’s leave 
and attending as a research fellow the Uni- 
versity of California, in Berkeley. Dr. Mer- 
win received the high honor of being listed 
in the 1946-47 edition of Who’s Who in 
America. 
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LOVE THIS 

NEW EASY 
‘ead - 


happier way to teach Music 

to grade students—a method 

scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 
easily, enjoyably. 


Get this FREE Book .. . 


this EASY Teaching Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
Music Classes” how to organize and direct 
your first Song Flute classes. how to interest pon 
gives the fi Method”; 
apie by gale wks hee my np RL a 
Get this free book Use it. Results will win you the 

of pupils, their parents, and your 
je pr ie No o gations. Mail this coupon, or 
a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Lid. 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicege 5, Mlinois 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 

630 S$. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Ili. 
Gentlemen: I want toread your book ““How 

to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 

Music Classes.” Please send 5 vg 54d been and 

literature describing the Song 

me under no obligation. 
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Fares 4s 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


It's the coupons you use that work 
for you. Advertisers in this issue will 
send you material prepared especially 
for teachers by authorities in their re- 
spective lines. Some of these teaching 
aids are listed below, but every adver- 
tisement in this issue has a message 
for you. If you are in a hurry for the 
material, use the advertisers’ own 
coupons. Or, use the single coupon 
below for ordering as many items as 


you can use to good advantage. 

la. Shoes Thru the Ages is a 40-page 
booklet, size 44%x6% inches, which has 
been edited from the academic point of 
view. Shoes from the humblest pre-historic 
types and from all countries are attractively 
illustrated in colors. Ideal as a textbook in 
the elementary grades and exceedingly use- 
ful as authentic material for the high-school 
theme. Furnished FREE in quantities to 
fit your needs. 

2a. NEW Guide to a Good Grooming 
Program—High-school teachers’ manual 
for use in health education, home economics, 
guidance, business subjects and by school 
nurses and deans. Covers material for both 
boys and girls. With it is provided visual 
material for complete units on body clean- 
liness, hand care, hair care, dental health 
and physical fitness. 

3a. Eight-page catalog illustrating and 
describing worktexts, workbooks, and other 
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instructional aids available for all impor- 
tant teaching subjects. 

4a. How to Create New Interest in Your 
Grade School Music Classes is a cheerful, 
full-color booklet offered free to elementary 
music teachers and music educators. Helps 
to make teaching music fun for teacher 
and pupil in a way that ingrains the funda- 
mentals of music so they can never be for- 
gotten. Tells how to teach music to youngs- 
ters in the third- to fifth-grade in a better, 
easier, and more successful way. 

5a. “A Suggested Plan for a Classroom 
Motion Picture Clinic,” prepared in col- 
laboration with the Center for the Study of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Materials of the 
University of Chicago and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. This mim- 
eographed guide outlines a one-day pro- 
gram covering the instructional values of 
the classroom film, the organization and ad- 
ministration of a classroom film program, 
the selection and evaluation of classroom 
films. 

6a. New Catalog of Films lists for rental 
and for purchase 16 mm sound and silent, 
black and white and color. For Educational 
and Recreational use. More than 1000 films 
listed and described and classified accord- 
ing to subject headings. 

104. “Famous Highways of the United 
States” is a wall display 8 feet wide, litho- 
graphed in four colors. It contains typical 
scenes from eight famous highways of the 
country. It is accompanied by four lesson 
topics dealing with the history and beauty 
spots along the highways. Charge, 10 cents. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago |, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked. 3c is 
enclosed for each item. 
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School Address..... 
Subject taught 


Enrollment: Boys 





SCHOOL LUNCH 
(Continued from page 16) 

Only non-profit schools are eligible 
for the grant-in-aid money, and child 
care centers® are ineligible. Orphan- 
ages and similar institutions may par- 
ticipate if they operate bona-fide 
schools and meet other requirements. 

Administrative costs incurred by 
the designated state administrative 
agency must be borne by the state; 
they are not creditable as state con- 
tributions for matching purposes. 

The Federal representative in each 
state is the state director of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


*They may receive State funds under the Illinois 
statute. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 

27 Affiliated Teachers Associations of IIli- 
nois. Dinner meeting and workshop. Le- 
land Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, 1946. 

OCTOBER, 1946 

11 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior high 
school, Rock Island, October 11. 
East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting.- University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 11. 
Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Eastern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Health 
Education Building, Charleston, October 
11. 
Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 11. 
Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting 
High school, Quincy, October 11. 
Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
\ssociation, annual meeting. Washing- 
ton School gymnasium, Carmi, October 
11. 
Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 11. 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Au- 
rora, October 18. 
Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, October 18. 
Illinois State Association for Childhood 
Education, annual meeting. Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, October 18, 19, and 
20. 
Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, 
October 18. 
Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. North Sec- 
tion: Evanston Township High School. 
South Section: J. Sterling Morton 
Township High School, Cicero, October 
21. 


Chicago Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. 32 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, October 26. 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Glen- 
bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
October 28. 

NOVEMBER, 1946 

25 National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, three-day conference. Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, New York, 
November 25, 26, and 27, 1946. 

29 Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, Inc., Forty-sixth 
annual convention. Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, November 29 and 30, 
1946. 

DECEMBER, 1946 

26 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Elks Club, Springfield, Illinois, 
December 26, 27, and 28, 1946. 

MARCH, 1947 

28 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, March 
28, 1947. 
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Now available 

for immediate delivery. 

Set includes 37 maps 

44”x33” in full color. 
Complete, authentic, durable. 
Perpetual replacement feature. 
Complete with Triped Write for full information. 
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fa fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


For Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 
use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 


For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 


For High School 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 
search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 
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